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For  nearly  twenty  montlis  the  colleges  have  been  inohilizing  their 
military  strength  and  enlisting  it  in  their  country’s  defence.  Now  ap- 


signed  November  11,  not  a peace. 

“ Plans  have  been  pre])ared  for  the  future  of  these  corps  under  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  armistice,”  was  the  word  from  the  commit- 
tee on  education  at  Washington  in  mid-November.  “ These  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  authorized.” 

Thousands  of  undergraduates  have  gone  into  the  military  service. 
Now  that  active  fighting  has  ended  opportunity  should  be  given  for  their 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  interrupted  studies.  So  far  as  the  na- 
val branch  of  the  service  is  concerned,  such  permission  is  already  contem- 
plated. Secretary  Daniels  announced  three  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  that  men  who  left  college  to  enter  the  navy  and  who  wish  to 
resume  their  studies  would  be  permitted  to  resign. 

fine  of  the  insjiiriug  memories  of  the  i)eriod  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  is  of  men  who  had  seen  service  in  the  held  returning  to  college'  to  fin- 
ish studies  which  the  call  of  their  country  had  interrupted.  The  college 
gates  stood  wide  open  for  the  returning  soldiers  then;  they  stand  wide 
open  now,  and  the  number  returning  will  be  far  larger  than  before. 

As  a result  of  the  colleges’  splendid  resj)ouse  to  their  nation’s  needs 
in  the  i)resent  crisis  the  attitude  of  government  toward  such  institutions 
will  never  be  the  same  as  before.  The  college  has  been  nationalized,  in  a 
sense.  r,o\iernmeut  understands  the  college  better  and  better  api>reciates 
its  i)ossibilities  for  .service.  Whatever  of  isolation  the  college  possessed 
before  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  result  is  its  own  justification. 

The  American  college  welcomes  the  ap])roach  of  peace,  not  as  a 
respite  from  labor  but  as  an  opportunity  to 'render  further  service. 


Peace  and 
the  Colleges 


proaches  the  period  of  demobilization,  with  its  prob- 
h'lns  no  less  dilHcult.  For  tlie  pi'e.seut,  of  course,  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  units  will  continue.  It  was  aii  armistice 
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Note  and  Comment 


^roi-(“  Ilian  10, ()()()  alniiini  ami 
students  of  Coliiinhia  uiiiveasity 
are  in  niililaTV  service,  and  tlie  in- 
stitution and  aluinni  are  i)repar- 
in<r  a ineinorial  to  those  who  Itave 
given  tlieir  lives  to  tlieir  country. 
It  is  a suggestion  tliat  will  tind  ac- 
ceptance in  many  .American  col 
leges  and  universities,  for  all  such 
institutions  have  given  freely  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
cause,  Alore  than  1200  Oberlin 
men  and  women  have  entered  t!ie 
service.  It  is  not  too  soon  for 
Oberlin  to  be  thinking  of  some  suit- 
able memorial  for  those  who  have 
given  the  suiireme  sacrifice  and  for 
those  who  risked  all  that  their 
country’s  ideals  might  not  perish. 
Suggestions  from  the  alumni  as  to 
what  form  such  a memorial  should 
take  would  be  welcome. 


Germany’s  acce])tauce  of  an  arm- 
istice so  stringent  in  its  terms  as 
to  constitute  her  permanent  elim- 
ination from  the  war,  together  with 
events  within  the  empire  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment, brings  home  to  millions 
of  Americans  the  cheering  assur- 
ance that  sons  and  husbands  may 
soon  be  on  their  way  back  to  Amer- 
ica, their  errand  done  and  their 
glory  fixed.  It  changes  America’s 
whole  outlook  on  the  war.  It  brings 
measurably  nearer  the  return  of 
hundreds  of  Oberlin  stndenis  and 
graduates  and  of  ihe  sons  and 
daughters  of  Oberlin  graduates. 
Though  it  will  be  a long  time  be- 
fore  a resumi>lion  of  anything  like 


normal  conditions  can  be  exjiected, 
henceforih  ihe  tendency  will  be  in 
lhat  direction.  AVhat  these  return- 
ing soldiers  will  bring  back  by  way 
of  broader  outlook,  enlarged  Ideals 
and  keener  apjireciation  of  life’s 
requirements  may  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  new  cha|)ters  in  the  his- 
tory of  ills! ilutions  like  Oberlin. 


The  ojiening  of  the  alumni  re- 
union season  is  at  hand.  In  cities 
and  towns  all  ovei-  America  groups 
of  Oberlin  men  and  women  will 
soon  be  gathering  to  renew  their 
allegiances  of  student  days  and 
pledge  anew  their  loyalty.  These 
are  the  Oberlin  outposts.  Here  is 
where  policies  are  discussed  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  where — in 
cold  reality — the  future  of  the  in- 
stitution is  determined.  Every 
graduate  and  former  student  should 
join  one  of  these  alumni  groups. 
Make  yourself  uti  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  Oberlin’s  future 
hislory. 


Oberlin’s  contributions  for  the 
work  at  Shansi  are  made  this  year 
with  the  student  war  chest.  Shansi 
day  will  be  observed  as  usual 
though  free,  as  a member  of  the 
conunittee  says,  “ from  the  money- 
asking element.”  Letters  will  be 
sent  to  Ihe  alnmni  at  Christinas 
iime.  calling  their  attention  again 
lo  the  great  work  for  civilization 
b(>ing  done  by  the  college  in  the 
Orient.  Shansi  is  one  of*the  bright- 
est of  the  gems  in  Oberlin’s  crown 
of  service. 
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Civil  War  Days  in  Oberlin 

By  L.  A.  M.  Boswortli,  ’65 


with  no  responsibility 
IkwoikI  the  routine  duties  of  each 
(lay,  with  no  questions  demand- 
ing iininediate  decision  other  than 
tliose  concerned  witli  the  salvation 
of  one’s  own  iinniortal  soul — this 
was  the  student  life  of  Oberlin  the 
week  before  onr  Civil  War  broke 
out. 

Like  a thunderbolt  from  a clear  sky 
came  the  word,  “ Sumter  has  been 
fired  on  ! ” " The  South  has  lired  on 
the  Hag  I ” The  tlag,  our  Hag,  had 
been  desecrated  by  our  own  people! 
Then  came  the  news,  ‘‘  Sumter  has 
fallen ! ” A daily  paper  at  once  be- 
came a necessity.  Tens  of  thousands 
who  had  never  before  read  a daily, 
now  scanned  its  columns  eagerly 
day  bj-  day.  As  we  read  'of  oue 
state  after  anotlier  seceding  our 
hearts  saidc  lower  and  lower,  but 
our  spirit,  our  determination,  rose 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Immediately  came  the  call  for 
men.  Never  was  there  a condition 
of  greater  unpreparedness  tor  w'ar 
than  existed  in  the  North  at  that 
time.  Tlie  South  had  most  of  tlie 
West  Point  graduates,  and  the 
United  States  arsenal  was  in  their 
hands.  But  Oberlin  did  not  stop  to 
consider  these  things.  The  country 
was  in  danger  and  must  be  saved. 
Besides,  a great  moral  issue  was  at 
stake.  The  day  of  momentous  de- 
cisions had  come.  Meetings  were 
held  for  enlistments  of  students. 
Solemnly  as  to  a sacramental  rite 
the  boys  went  forward  to  the  desk 
one  after  another  to  register  their 
names.  There  was  no  urging.  There 


was,  rather,  an  elfort  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  tlie 
matter,  to  liold  the  men  imek 
fi'om  hasty  decision.  But  evening 
after  evening  they  came,  until,  it 
is  said,  -IHl  had  signed  uj)  for  the 
Hrst  conqiany,  which  was  siqiposed 
to  enroll  eighty-one  men.  The  rec- 
ord says,  “ The  pressure  was  so 
great  that  a second  company  was 
organized,  and  its  roll  was  filled  in 
the  same  manner.”  This  second 
company,  however,  was  not  accept- 
ed and  was  soon  di.sbanded.  But 
later  on  two  more  conqianies  went 
out  from  Oberlin  and  vicinity.  The 
number  in  the  first  company  was 
finallj'  sifted  down  to  101.  They 
elected  their  own  officers  from  their 
own  numbers — men  ^as  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  war  as  were  anv'  in 
the  company. 

One  of  the  vivid  memories  of 
tho.se  distracted  days  is  of  our 
“ class  party.”  Each  of  the  classes 
was  given  the  ojiportuiiity  of  a so- 
cial evening  in  one  of  the  homes  of 
the  town,  where  they  might  meet 
and  bid  God-speed  to  the  departing 
soldier  boys.  How  much  those 
gatherings  meant  to  us! 

And  then  came  the  marching 
away.  No  one  who  was  there  can  ever 
forget  that  day.  The  Hag  that 
floated  from  its  great  pole  at  the 
coimer  of  Main  and  College  streets 
all  through  the  waj-,  the  flag  that 
thrilled  our  hearts  each  time  that 
we  looked  at  it,  the  flag  that  we 
loved  with  a passionate  devotion, 
and  which  our  eyes  sought  at  the 
opening  of  each  new  day  to  see 
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whether  from  tlie  tip  top  of  the  |)ole 
it  held  for  us  a message  of  gladness, 
or,  drooi)ing  at  half  mast,  it  tok- 
ened disaster  (for  it  could  get  the 
news  quicker  than  we  could  by  the 
daily  paper) — this  beautiful  Hag 
was  ill  its  place  on  that  day  of  days 
when  Company  C of  the  Seveuth 
Hegimeut,  O.  1.,  lined  up  two  by 
two  at  the  head  of  South  Main 
street  facing  the  railroad  station — 
and  the  battlefields — and  all  the 
rest  of  Oherlin  and  people  from 
towns  around  filled  the  sidewalks, 
waiting.  Xo  one  from  the  crowd 
approached  the  boys,  as  they  stood 
in  their  places,  heads  up,  eyes  look- 
ing straight  on,  shoulders  squared 
under  the  strange  looking  brass 
“epaulets”  on  the  new  uniforms — 
no  one  knew  what  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  “ epaulets,”  hut  they 
gave  an  added  thrill  of  pride!  There 
our  boys  stood  by  themselves  apart 
as  if  it  might  be  in  an  act  of  conse- 
cration. 

At  last  the  command  is  given, 
“ Forward ! March ! ” They  have 
started ; the  throngs  follow.  At  the 
station  the  men  form  in  line  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform  to  say  goodbye 
to  all  wlio  wisli  to  take  them  by  tlie 
liand.  . . . Tliey  have  boarded  the 
train  now ! The  last  word  is  spoken, 
there  is  the  last  wave  of  the  hand. 
. . . Tliey  are  gone! 

It  was  a sober  crowd  that  melted 
silently  away,  going  their  several 
patlis.  But  the  regular  duties, 
which,  indeed,  had  not  been  seri- 
onsily  interrupted,  once  more  occu- 
pied the  days.  However,  it  was 
sjieedily  manifested  that  not  all 
things  were  as  they  had  been.  Let- 
ters began  to  come  from  camp, 
some  in  envelojies  bearing  the  loved 


Stars  and  Stripes,  some  decorated 
with  a blue  goddess  of  Liberty,  or 
other  device,  all  addressed  in  unfa- 
miliar masculine  handwriting  which 
thrilled  the  reci])ient’s  heart.  A 
flood  of  fheni  came — from  the  boys 
to  the  girls  they  had  left  behind 
them!  This 'matter,  however,  soon 
adjusted  itself. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  till 
Oberlin  attended  its  first  war  fu- 
neral. The  church  was  filled  in 
honor  of  our  dead.  The  soldier’s 
classmates  were  excused  from  reci- 
tations that  day,  and  sat  in  a body 
behind  the  mourners.  As  far  as  I re- 
member, this  was  the  only  time  there 
was  any  such  observance , of  a war 
funeral.  Our  classmate  was  killed 
at  Cross  Lanes,  Va.  The  “battle” 
was  onH  a skirmish,  but  it  was  the 
initial  baptism  of  blood  for  Com- 
pany C,  of  which  we  were  justly  so 
proTid.  Our  men  came  unexpect- 
edly face  to  face  with  a detach- 
ment of  the  enemy.  It  was  over  in 
a moment,  but  the  casualties  in- 
cluded killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. The  rest  of  the  Company  scat- 
tered like  sheep  at  the  unprece- 
dented (now  famous)  command  to 
“ Skedaddle ! ” Some  bright  fellow 
has  suggested  that  this  word  is  de- 
rived from  a Greek  word  and  our 
gallant  lieutenant  improvised  it  on 
the  spot!  However  that  may  be,  it 
has  won  a military  definition  in  the 
dictionaiy,  where  it  is  credited 
with  an  American  origin ! So  I 
think  by  this  time  we  may  fairly 
call  it  “ classical.” 

We  had  our  dark  days,  our  mo- 
ments when  we  were  stunned,  as 
when  one  evening  at  cha])el  prayer 
a professor  read  to  us  a telegram 
telling  of  the  I'out  at  Bull  Bun.  But 
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oiif  usual  attituila  was  ouo  of  con- 
fuleiicp  iiial 

“ Siiii'P  riji'lit  is  ris'lilj 
is  (iod. 

The  rifilit  Hic  day  must  win.” 

The  most'  tlious;ii(lpss  amoiif?  us 
must  liavo  r(‘('o”u izod  that  wo  wore 
livin'?  in  woudorful  days.  And  of- 
ton  wo  trod  tlio  old  hoard  walks  in 
a state  of  o.xaltation  of  spirit,  chant- 
inj;  voicelessly  to  tlio  ti'oad  of  otir 
foot, 

AVe  are  livin'?,  we  are  dwell- 
ing? in  a grand,  and  awful 
time: 

In  an  ago  on  ages  telling.  To 
ho  living  is  sublime.” 

It  was  in  the  war  songs  that  our 
])ont  np  feelings  found  free  expres- 
sion. Where  we  learned  them,  or 
how,  it  would  1)0  hard  to  tell.  They 
were  in  tiie  air!  We  did  not  sing 
them  in  cluirch.  Of  course,  we 
sometimes  sang  ‘‘  My  country,  ’tis 
of  thee,”  and  we  did  iijlow  our- 
selves “ The  Kussian  Rattle  Hymn,” 
which  was  in  our  hymn  hooks — 
“ God,  the  all-terrible,  mighty 
Avenger!”  Rut  we  were  held  as 
closely  as  ])ossihle  to  the  normal 
life  in  school  and  in  church.  AVhen 
I got  awiiy  from  Oberlin  I could 
not  recall  ever  hearing  President 
Finney  assail  a specific  sin  in  the 
jnill'it.  It  was  his  idea  that  if  a 
man  was  genuinely  converted,  he 
would  obey  God.  So  he  conceived 
it  to  he  the  mission  of  the  i)reacher 
— his  mission,  at  least — to  get  men 
soundly  converted,  and  then  the  life 
would  be  right.  And  so  most  of 
President  Finney’s  serimnis  at 
church  and  at  “Thursday  Lecture” 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war 
were  either  definitely  eva7)gelistic, 


or  insiructive.  Rut  he  could  | 'reach 
another  kind,  llis  Raccalaureate 
for  the  (diiss  of  lofiU  was  lo)inded 
on  the  text  beginning,  “ I will  over- 
turn, overturn,  overturn  it.”  I re- 
call one  of  his  sermons  which  had 
for  its  theme,  “They  shall  mourn 
every  family  a])art,”  ami  another 
that  made  us  shudder  with  its  re- 
frain of  “blood  . . . even  unto  the 
bridles  of  the  horses.” 

Rut  the  war  could  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  public  'exercises  of  the 
college.  The  war  songs  found  their 
way  to  the  |)lalform  iit  society  iin- 
niversarios.  In  Alnsical  Union  we 
let  our  very  souls  out  with  our 
voices  on  the  “ Marsellaise,”  soared 
and  “ waved  ” in  the  “ Star  S]>an- 
gled  Ranner,”  and  shovited  our- 
selves hoarse  over,  “ AVe’i’O  coming, 
Fiithcr  Abraham,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand more!” — and  then  ])Oureil  it 
out  for  the  people  on  commence- 
ment occasions. 

There  were  memorable  episodes, 
too,  in  our  college  life.  As  when 
there  came  the  sotil-stirring  cry, 
“Cincinnati  is  in  danger!”  and  the 
“ Squirrel  Hunters  ” fared  forth 
carrying  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  Then  it  was  that  the 
.seats  were  emjity  and  the  halls  des- 
olate. Only  three  boys,  if  my  eyes 
deceive  me  not,  are  left  on  the 
benches  in  our  class,  and  two  of 
them  are  colored.  The  halls  that 
were  wont  to  be  fdled  with  the 
noise  of  booted  feet  and  the  hearty 
sound  of  men’s  voices,  as  we  filed 
in  and  out  of  class,  now  echo  lone- 
soinely  to  the  light  tread  of  women, 
silent,  or  speaking  only  in  hushed 
tones.  It  was  a glad  day  when  they 
all  returned,  safe  and  “with  honor.” 

Once  more  came  a call  for  men — 
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this  time  for  tlie  “Hundred  I)a,y” 
service  in  defense  of  Wiishington. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  gives  a delightful 
account  of  this  in  ins  story  of  “ Sev- 
enty Eventful  Years.” 

The  women  and  girls  of  Oberlin 
liad  their  war-time  activities.  They 
knitted  socks,  scraped  lint  and 
rolled  bandages.  Dnring  one  of 
their  meetings  in  the  college  chapel 
an  incident  occurred,  wliich  must 
not  be  omitted  in  tliis  recital.  The 
sound  of  a tumult  on  Main  street 
brought  a few  of  the  women  to  the 
east  gallery  windows,  and  this  is 
what  they  saw:  Evidently  Ober- 

lin’s  one  Copperhea<l  has  been  wag- 
ging his  traitorous  tongue  too  free- 
lj%  aud  he  is  in  the  hands  of  Ober- 
lin’s  first  and  only  mob,  consisting 
of  leading  men  of  town  and  college. 
One  has  a rope,  and  there  is  a lamp 
post  at  hand.  The  watchers  at  the 
window  are  aghast!  But  look! 
There  comes  a flag.  Yow  they  are 
putting  it  into  the  prisoner’s  Inands. 
They  are  marching  him  down  the 
street,  while  he  holds  aloft  the  ban- 
ner, and  lifts  his  voice  in  a cheer 
for  Abraham  Lincoln ! And  the 
event  closes  witlnmt  a tragedy. 

There  were  gala  days,  when  we 
were  jirond  and  hai)py  and  gay. 
Thei'e  were  nights — yes,  mo7-e  than 
one — wlnm  the  S o’(dock  rule  was 
S7ispended,  and  the  girls  were  al- 
lowed to  be  out — oh,  maybe  till  10 
o’clock,  or  after— for  a celebration 
ill  “ Tapjian  Hall  Yard.”  Tho.se 
M'ere  great  times  and  we  made  the 
most  of  them. 

And  finally  comes  the  last  one, 
when  all  hearts  are  so  full  of  glad- 
ne.ss,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  would 
burst,  if  they  could  not  find  ex|>rcs- 
sion  in  noise — a joyful  noise.  For 


Lee  has  surrendered.  For  some  rea- 
son Oberlin’s  jubilation  is  delayed 
a day  or  so,  bringing  our  hour  of 
triumph  and  the  stunning  blow 
that  followed  close  together.  It 
seems  to  add  to  the  tragedy.  Only 
such  a few  hours  ago'  men  were 
shouting  themselves  voiceless  with 
thanksgiving.  Now  ...  it  is  morn- 
ing ...  in  “ Northwest  Colonial.” 
Some  one  from  the  sidewalk  ap- 
proaches the  door.  He  beckons. 
One  of  the  men  of  the  class  steps 
outside,  returning  at  once.  The 
one  who  was  reciting  has  taken  her 
seat.  The  man  is  on  his  feet  again. 
He  is  saying — what  is  he  saying? 
“ "Word  has  come  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  assassinate<l  last 
night!”  Silent,  dumb,  teacher  and 
class  rise,  and  without  a spoken 
word,  pass  out  the  door  into  the 
sunshine.  Lincoln  is  dead!  How 
can  the  sun  shine?  And,  oh!  the 
bell!  As  each  of  us  goes  his  own 
sobbing  ^my,  the  bell  begins  to  toll 
the  death  knell.  Each  stroke  falls 
not  on  ears,  but  on  hearts.  The  bell 
tolls  on.  For  hours  it  tolls.  Till 
mid-afternoon  it  tolls.  Then  it 
ceases,  and  without  other  summons 
the  peo])le  gather  in  the  church — 
to  talk  it  over  with  God,  and  calm 
their  hearts  together  in  His  pres- 
ence. 

Later-  on  once  more  the  church 
was  filled  to  welcome  and  honor  the 
discharged  remnant  of  “our  boys” 
on  their  return,  with  banner, 
speech,  and  song.  And  then  the 
world  went  on  its  quiet  way  again 
in  the  little  college  town. 

One  needs  to  b<‘  biaive.  who  un- 
deidakes  reminiscence.  Beoide  re- 
mombei’  lliings  so  dilTerenfly.  They 
have  seen  them  a(  such  dilTerent 
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aiifjles.  All  along,  as  I liave  been 
writing,  1 have  realized  increasing- 
ly how  much  better  someone  else 
could  have  performed  the  task. 
Willi  that  thouglit  has  come  an- 
other, a vision  of  my  audience.  Uow 


few  are  left  who  could  ci-iticize  my 
woi'k!  And  yet,  as  1 liave  plied  my 
typewriter,  I have  seen  it  all  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday,  and  I a little 
girl  again. 


Who’s  Who  Among  the  Alumni 

1.  George  S.  Addams,  ’90 


Every  vote  at  the  recent  election 
for  judge  of  the  juvenile  and  insol- 
vency court  of  Ouj’ahoga  county, 
Oliio,  so  far  as  the  records  show, 
was  cast  for  the  same  man.  In  fact, 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Tliere  was  only  one  candidate.  Ke- 
imblicans,  Democrats,  Socialists,  So- 
cial Democrats,  Greenbackers,  Pop- 
ulists— whatever  tiie  variety  of  par- 
tisans that  may  have  been  repre- 
sented at  the  polls — all  voted  for 
tlie  single  candidate,  n illy-nilly.  In 
these  days  of  rough  and  tumble  pol- 
itics such  a situation  is  significant, 
particularly  so  in  a political  bed- 
lam like  Cleveland. 

The  lone  candidate  was  George 
S.  Addams,  Obei’lin,  ’90. 

The  juvenile  court  of  Cleveland 
is  Addams.  Addams  is  the  juvenile 
court.  A citizen  of  Cleveland  may 
be  a bit  shaky  as  to  who  occupies 
the  office  of  governor  at  the  mo- 
ment; he  may  not  be  able  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  any  state  officer 
below  the  governor;  he  probably 
does  not  know  who  represents  his 
county  in  the  legislature.  But  say 
juvenile  court  to  him  and  he  is  in 
home  waters  at  once;  that’s  Ad- 
dams. 

In  college  George  S.  Addams  was 
interested  in  sociology,  politics  and 
baseball.  After  graduation  from 


Oberlin  he  went  to  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  but  got  away  from, there 
as  .soon  as  j)ossible  to  settle  in 
Cleveland.  He  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  formei-  Judge' Hamilton  and, 
perhaj)s  because  of  tlie  environment, 
early  perceived  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  one  who  can  write 
“Judge”  before  his  name. 

Anyway,  in  due  course,  Addams 
found  himself  in  politics.  He  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  late  Tom 
L.  Johnson  and  became  assistant 
citj'  solicitor  under  NewTon  D.  Ba- 
ker, now  secretary  of  war.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  bench  and  thir- 
teen years  ago  became  juvenile  and 
insolvency  judge.  He  has  been  this 
ever  since  and  has  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  so  acceptably  in 
all  kinds  of  political  weather  that 
most  people  have  forgotten  that  he 
once  belonged  to  a party.  Cleve- 
land accepts  him  as  a fixture  like 
the  Soldiers’  monument  and  the 
treasury  deficit. 

•Indge  Addams  is  known  person- 
ally— and  liked — by  more  bad  boys 
and  by  more  men  who  used  to  be 
bad  boys,  than  any  other  individ- 
ual in  Oliio.  He  deals  constantly 
with  the  seamy  side  of  life,  but 
finds  time  himself  to  be  an  optim- 
ist. He  stands  between  society  and 
the  delinquent  and  each  of  them 
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owes  him  gralitude.  The  student 
wlio  specialized  in  sociology  thus 
carries  his  bent  into  the  service  of 
the  state. 

Cleveland  likes  George  S.  Ad- 
dams.  Some  time  ago  it  gave  up 
the  idea  that  the  position  he  holds 


on  the  bench  shonld  be  fought  over 
at  the  polls  like  an  assessorship  or 
a seat  in  the  assembly.  So  no  one 
is  nominated  against  him  any  more. 
It  is  a case  where  the  whole  coin- 
mnnity  says : 

“Oh,  well,  let  George  do  it!” 


Shansi — A Dream  Coming  True 


Talcott  tree  succumbed  last  win- 
ter. Its  only  foliage  Ibis  fall  was 
white!  Society  Hall,  now  only  of 
blessed  memory,  has  been  removed, 
brick  by  brick;  and  old  Council  is 
marked  for  the  slaughter,  con- 
demned by  the  State  Inspector  of 
Rnildings.  Rut  one  Oberlin  insti- 
tution sin'vives  the  shocks  of  peace 
and  war  and  the  frosts  of  many 
winters, — our  enterprise  in  Shansi. 
Hath  every  year  it  takes  on  more 
evident  signs  of  permanency  and 
with  evei*j'  annual  Shansi  Day  it 
proves  its  increasing  hold  on  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  the  whole  Ober- 
lin constituency,  students,  alumni, 
townspeople  and  faculty.  Founde<l 
sundry  years  ago  with  about  equal 
parts  of  faith  and  trembling,  and 
maintained  for  awhile  by  sheer  grit 
and  persistency,  this  oriental  Ober- 
lin, we  may  well  believe,  has  out- 
lived its  experimental  era  and  is 
now  permanently  established  on 
our  Oberlin  program,  as  a settled 
fact,  a “ going  concern,”  a college 
extension  work  which  now  has  all 
Oberlin  back  of  it  and  simply  can- 
not fail. 

To  be  sure,  our  equipment  in  the 
“ P''lower  Garden  Componnd  ” is 
still  a very  unworthy  memorial  to 
the  honored  dead  whose  untimely 
sacrifice  it  commemorates.  And  our 


resources  cannot  begin  to  furnish 
teachers  and  dormitories  and  the 
means  of  instruction  tor  all  the  am- 
bitious young  Chinese  who  Hock  to 
our  Oberlin  latch-keys  at  Taiknh- 
sien  and  Fenchow  and  our  village 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  Shansi 
province.  Rut  the  past  decade 
marks  a gratifying  ijrogress  in  our 
work  there.  It  has  revealed  a 
dejith  of  a])])reciation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  we  are  serving  which 
justifies  all  the  sacrifice  the  work 
has  cost.  The  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  olficials  and  gentry  in  our 
Oberlin  enterprise  and  in  our  able 
and  devoted  teachers  seems  to  be 
unbounded.  Our  graduates  are  hon- 
oring their  alma  mater  by  their  ser- 
vice as  teachers  and  in  other  lines 
of  leadership  in  the  province.  Thus 
prejudice  and  suspicion,  which 
blazed  forth  temporarily  in  the 
days  of  [lersecution,  have  been  re- 
placed by  glad  confidence  and  loyal 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  we  have  the  joy  of 
seeing  our  dream  coming  trne.  We 
are  actually  projecting  in  far  Shansi 
a highly  successful  Oberlin  enter- 
prise. Our  transplanted  Oberlin- 
in-China  proves  to  be  a hardy 
perennial.  We  are  traiiiing  the 
leadership  of  the  province,  intel- 
lectually ami  spiritually,  and  our 
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able  and  tael  fill  ollieers  and  teach- 
ers have  meanwhile  exerted  a re- 
markable inllnence  socially  and  po- 
litically. These  are  great  dividends 
on  a rather  limited  investment. 

So  snccessfnl  has  the  work  of 
the.se  years  been,  nothing  but  lack 
of  money  stands  in  the  way  of  Imild- 
ing  on  this  solid  foundation  of  suc- 
cess and  confidence  and  love  a great 
institution  wliich  shall  mean  even 
more  to  Cbina  than  Oberlin  has 
meant  at  home.  As  our  dream 
comes  true,  we  reconstruct  it.  It 
simply  must  grow,  so  vast  is  Shan- 
si's need  which  challenges  our  faith 
and  sacrifice.  Our  wi.se  leaders  in 
the  field.  Corbin,  I’ye,  Fairlield, 
Wolfe,  and  the  rest,  are  now  ap- 
pealing for  an  Oberlin  Fonndntion, 
for  the  f^oeial,  economic  and  relig- 
ions iijdiff  of  Fhansi  province, 
which  could  judiciously  mse  an  eu- 
dowment  of  one  million  dollars. 

For  three  years,  work  of  college 
grade  has  been  done  at  Taikuhsien, 
in  addition  to  secondary  work  in 
the  Memorial  Academy;  meanwhile 
the  work  of  the  three  boarding 
schools  of  grammar  gi-ade  and  a 
dozen  primary  schools  is  building 
up  from  below,  including  over  700 
pupils  in  our  oriental  Oberlin 
school  system.  Unless  we  are  seri- 
ously lacking  in  faith  and  vision, 
and  limit  our  generosity,  we  shall 
regard  this  as  but  a worthy  begin- 
ning of  the  noble,  far-reaching  ser- 
vice of  all  the  higher  needs  of  this 


Data  coni])iled  at  Yale  show  that 
more  than  100  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates have  received  Ameri- 
can, French,  British,  Italian  and 
Montenegrin  war  honors  of  one 
kind  or  another. 


great,  strategic  province,  which  is 
file  challenge  our  leaders  there 
have  brought  us. 

The  alumni  will  wish  to  know 
file  Ilians  for  onr  next  Shansi  Day, 
February  1*8.  Altbough  the  stu- 
dents have  included  this  object  in 
their  Stmlents’  M'ar  Chest  drive, 
which  netted  over  lj|!20,000  in 
pledges,  we  shall  hold  the  sjiecial 
Shansi  Day  exercises  as  usual.  IVe 
should  all  miss  it,  it  has  become 
such  a lixture;  and  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  work  reipiire  it,  to 
reach  all  not  already  subscribers 
to  the  Students’  War  Chest.  Last 
year  there  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate shrinkage  (about  |40D)  in 
the  pledges,  but  •'jj!:i2.30  of  the  chapel 
pledges  have  been  paid  in  to  date. 
Less  than  |2t)00  of  this  came  from 
students;  whereas  stmlent  pledges 
for  Shansi  Day  this  year  in  their 
IVar  Chest  amount  to  about 
That  is,  the  present  Oberlin  stu- 
dents have  pledged  this  gear  for 
Shansi  fully  66%  more  than,  the 
student  body  paid  last  year.  Our 
actual  expense  budget  this  year 
grew  from  .foOOO  to  $8000.  Largely 
increased  gifts  are  required  for  this 
expanding  work,  Oberlin’s  one  great 
unselfish  enterprise.  What  will  the 
alumni  classes  plan  to  do  about  itf 
Will  you  accept  the  generous  chal- 
lenge which  the  Students’  War 
Chest  has  this  week  thrown  down 
to  you? 

O.  Walter  Fiske. 


Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  In- 
dependent, gave  the  second  of  the 
monthly  lectures.  He  has  returned 
recently  from  a trip  to  the  allied 
lines  and  he  talked  of  his  exper- 
iences there. 
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William  G.  Mallory 


l>r.  ’\\'illiain  Garlield  ilallory,  of 
file  Oherliii  class  of  1905,  died  of 
IHieniiionia  at  liis  home  in  Oberlin 
October  lOtli.  Dr.  Mallory  had  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  in  September  to 
begin  his  work  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  phys- 
ics. He  was  carrying-  thev  work  of 
Dr.  Samuel  IVilliams,  head  of  the 
ilepartnient  of  physics,  who  had  eu- 
tei-ed  government  service  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Aircraft  I’roductioii. 

Pj-ofessor  Mallory  was  boi-n  in 
Stockton,  N.  Y.,  September  25th, 
1880.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Clairsville,  Is.  Y.,  he 
entered  Oberlin  Academy  in  1899, 
graduating  two  years  later  in  1901 
and  entering  Oberlin  College  hi  the 
fall  of  the  same  year.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  four  years 
later  in  1905.  As  an  undergradu- 
ate he  had  discovered  the  dominant 
interest  that  was  to  become  his  life 
work,  and  immediately  entered  up- 
on graduate  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  in  Oberlin  College 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
St.  John,  at  the  same  time  serving 
as  assistant  in  the  department.  In 
1907  he  received  the  Master’s  de- 
gree from  his  Alma  Mater  and  an 
appointment  as  instructor.  After 
two  years’  work  as  instructor  he 
entered  Cornell  University  for  fur- 
ther graduate  work  in  1909.  Fol- 
lowing this  year  of  gTaduate  work 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  phys- 
ics and  astronomy  at  Kandolph' 
Macon  College.  In  1912  he  accept- 
ed a nomination  to  a fellowship  in 
the  department  of  jihysics  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  acting  head  of 
the  department  of  physics  in  Mi- 


ami University,  O.vford,  O.  In  1914 
he  retni-ned  to  Cornell  to  act  as 
instrnctor  in  physics  and  remained 
ill  this  work  until  the  jiresent  year, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Mallory  was  elected  as  a 
mendier  of  the  scholarship  frater- 
nity  Sigma  Xi  while  a graduate 
student  at  Cornell  in  1910.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy from  Cornell  University  in 
June,  1918,  and  was  chosen  at  the 
same  time  to  aid  in  the  Carnegie 
research  work  in  Ithaca. 

Dr.  Mallory  was  a student  of 
rare  ability,  a gifted  teacher  and  a 
man  of  high  character  land  of  fine 
and  sensitive  temperament.  In  his 
death  Oberlin  College  loses  a teacher 
of  great  promise  and  an  alumnus 
of  exceptional  capability.  Those 
on  the  faculty  who  had  knoAvn  him 
as  a stmlent  and  during  the  first 
years  of  his  teaching  were  most 
happy  to  welcome  him  again  as  a 
colleague  and  to  them  his  death 
comes  as  a great  personal  bereave- 
ment. Mr.  Mallory  had  a high  ca- 
pacity for  friendship  and  in  his 
death  all  who  had  known  him  as  a 
student  or  a fellow  teacher  or  who 
had  been  students  in  his  classes 
will  feel  the  loss  of  a personal  friend. 

There  was  a combination  of  fine 
qualities  in  Dr.  Mallory  that  is 
too  rarely  met.  He  had  ability, 
modesty,  fineness,  gentleness  and 
strength,  and  a sincerity  and 
friendliness  of  manner  that  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  death  is  a great  loss,  but  the 
memoiy  of  his  friendship  will  re- 
main as  a treasured  experience  to 
many.  Edward  A.  Midler. 
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Athletics 


I'OOTHALL 

A^■KSTEU^’  KeSEUVE  () OliEULIX  I?. 

Tlie  ^"il^sity  lost  a Iiard-fons'ht 
game  to  Keserve  on  October  2(itli. 
The  team  entered  tlie  game  liandi- 
cai)ped  by  the  loss  of  seven  men 
tlirongh  sickness  and  injury,  but 
the  i)atche<l  np  (earn  played  good 
football,  outplaying  Reserve  in  all 
departments  for  the  first  tliree  peri- 
ods. I’arkliilt  made  Oberlin’s  score 
early  in  the  game  by  a drop-kick 
from  the  phenomenal  distance  of 
forty-four  yards.  At  tlie  beginning 
of  the  last  period.  Coach  Frank  Yo- 
cum of  Reserve,  a former  Oberlin 
athlete  of  the  class  of  1015,  entered 
the  game  and  so  sti’engtliened  his 
team  as  to  tni'n  the  tide  in  Re- 
serve’s favor.  Reserve  scored  a 
touchdown  by  a forward  pass  five 
minutes  before  time  was  called. 
Coach  Yocum  was  technically  eligi- 
ble to  jilay  because  he  is  a student 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Jledical 
School  and  therefore  a member  of 
the  Reserve  S.  A.  T.  C. 

The  Oberlin  line-up  follows: 

L.  e.,  McT’liee;  1.  t..  Angle;  I.  g., 
^letcalf:  c..  Ti-uesdnle,  Hudson;  r. 
g..  I'anAusdale,  Laiisdale;  r.  t., 
Stallings:  r.  e.,  Short:  q.,  Ernst; 
I.  h.,  Wheeler;  r.  h.,  Frey;  f.,  T’ark- 
hill. 

The  TTeidelberg  game  scheduled 
for  November  2d  was  eaucelled  by 


Ileidelberg  because  of  (he  iidluenza 
ej)idemic. 

JfOU.NT  U.NIO.N'  20 OnEUI.IN  0. 

Mount  Union  defeated  Oberlin  at 
Alliance  Novembei’  0th  by  three 
touchdowns.  The  individual  work 
of  fdiolly  at  fullback  and  Mount 
Ibiion’s  superiority  in  the  mse  of 
(he  fon\a7’d  jiass  wei-e  responsible 
for  the  defeat. 

Ca.se  17 — OiiERLIN  0. 

Immediately  following  the  INlount 
Union  game  six  men  were  forced  to 
leave  the  varsity  by  assignments 
to  officers’  training  camps.  Although 
a last  minute  rescinding  of  orders 
brought  back  four  of  the.se  men, 
the  team  was  so  demoralized  by  the 
up.set  that  it  jdayed  by  far  the  poor- 
est game  of  the  season  against 
Ca.se  November  Kith.  After  hold- 
ing Case  practically  even  for  three 
quarters  of  the  game,  the  team 
weakened  and  Case  scored  two 
touchdowns  in  the  last  period  by 
straight  line  plunging. 

The  Oberlin  line-up  follows: 

L.  e.,  Swing,  Short,  Landis;  1.  t., 
Angle,  Swing,  VanAusdale;  1.  g., 
IkinAusdale,  ITayes;  c..  Durand; 
r.  g.,  Chaney;  r.  t.,  l\Tetcalf;  r.  e., 
Mcl’hee,  .Tom's  ; q.,  Vincent,  Wheeler, 
Ernst:  1.  h.,  Wheeler,  flayer, 

Wheeler;  r.  h.,  Kimball ; f..  Park- 
hill. 


The  rest  room  in  Peters  Hall  is 
.sei-ving  as  a hostess  house  for  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  men  and  their  friends  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 

Dean  Fiske’s  new  book,  “ Find- 
ing the  Comrade,  Ood,”  i.ssued  by 


the  Associated  Press,  is  a study 
from  the  modern  viewpoint  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  exper- 
ience and  is  being  used  in  Red  Ti'i- 
angle  work  among  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  troops. 
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The  Colored  Student  and  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

By  Dean  C.  N.  Cole 


In  writing  last  month  about  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  in  Oberlin,  I said  that  there  were 
no  colored  students  in  the  unit,  and  that 
this  unexpected  situation  was  due  to  a 
regulation  of  the  war  department  that  the 
housing  and  subsistence  of  negro  sol- 
diers must  be  separate  from  that  of  white 
soldiers.  Before  the  article  appeared  the 
discrimination  gave  rise  to  a sharp  con- 
troversy, in  which  some  interested  par- 
ties went  to  the  length  of  charging  that 
the  college  had  long  been  in  process  of 
reversing  its  traditional  attitude  toward 
the  negro,  and  at  this  time  had  seized 
gladly  upon  a pretended  regulation  to 
further  its  own  real  desires  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  controversy  has  now  been 
cleared  up.  There  are  still  no  colored 
students  In  the  Oberlin  unit,  but  the  rea- 
son is  not  the  one  given  last  month. 

The  first  student  registered  for  the 
Oberlin  unit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  a col- 
ored boy,  whose  home  is  in  Oberlin.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  his  registration  and 
the  middle  of  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  of  college  five  more  colored  men 
were  accepted  for  the  unit.  At  this 
juncture  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  mil- 
itary director  of  the  district  visited  the 
college,  and  in  the  course  of  a conference 
assured  us  that  we  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  receive  colored  students  unless  wo 
provided  separate  barracks  for  them. 
The  local  commander  concurred  in  this 
verdict,  saying  that  he  felt  sure  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  army  regulations. 
Upon  this  aiiparently  conclusive  author- 
ity. word  was  sent  to  all  the  colored  reg- 
istrants. old  students  and  new,  that  we 
were  unable  to  receive  them  here  and 
recommended  their  going  to  schools  like 
Howard  and  ‘Wilberforce.  This  they  did, 
with  one  exception,  as  far  as  our  infoi- 
mation  goes.  At  the  end  of  the  week  in 


which  all  this  happened  we  received  a 
circular  letter  from  the  educational  di- 
rector of  the  district,  telling  us  unoffi- 
cially, on  the  authority  of  the  district 
military  director,  that  “ It  is  contrary  to 
army  regulations  for  white  and  colored 
men  to  he  housed  in  the  same  barracks." 

All  these  statements  about  such  a re- 
quirement in  the  army  regulations  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  established 
custom,  instead  of  the  law,  of  the  war 
department.  Wh^en  a telegram  from  the 
district  educational  director,  some  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  college,  correct- 
ed the  statement  that  discrimination  was 
necessary,  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the 
damage.  Students  already  inducted  into 
other  units  could  be  transferred  only  by 
the  war  department;  those  awaiting  in- 
duction in  other  colleges  could  not,  with- 
out transgres.sion  of  academic  courtesy, 
be  invited  to  return,  though  they  could, 
and  would,  have  been  received  had  they 
asked  to  return  and  secured  release  from 
the  institutions  in  which  they  were;  the 
one  student  who  had  not  entered  an- 
other school  applied  for  admission  and 
was  accepted,  but  by  failing  either  to 
come  or  respond  in  any  way  to  the  tele- 
grams notifying  him  of  his  acceptance, 
has  left  us  with  some  .suspicion  that  his 
application  was  part  of  an  effort  to  trap 
us  into  a refusal  of  a colored  man  after 
the  way  was  open  for  his  admission. 

Meantime,  as  I said  last  month, 
there  are  colored  students  in  the  college 
proper,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
thought  of  barring  them  in  the  future. 
The  door  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  open  to 
them  henceforth,  though  it  now  seems 
unlikely  that  that  organization  will  be 
continued  in  such  a form  as  to  allow  any 
new  members  to  be  admitted  to  it. 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


Thk  Laine  Letters. 

Editors  AUivini  Magazine: 

I was,  of  course,  interested  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  William  R.  Laine’s  pre-war 
letters,  appearing  in  the  October  maga- 
zine, I do  not  recall,  at  all,  the  circum- 
stance lo  which  he  refers  as  occurring 
after  the  Sabbath  evening  service,  I do 
not  think  it  created  so  much  as  a ripple 
in  Oberlin,  and  possibly  I never  heard  of 
it.  1 attended,  with  my  parents,  the 
First  church,  which  never  had  evening 
service  in  my  day.  The  Second  church 
was  organized,  I think,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  ’60,  and  they  had  even- 
ing service,  meeting  in  the  college  chapel. 
So  it  must  have  been  after  evening  ser- 
vice there  that  the  movement  was 
started. 

I am  surprised  that  there  should  have 
been  debates  on  secession  among  the 
boys  as  early  as  January,  ’61.  But.  of 
course,  there  had  been  ail  sorts  of  talk 
in  Congress.  And  even  in  the  trial  of 
the  Oberlin-Wellington  rescuers.  Riddle 
— 1 think.it  was — in  one  of  his  speeches, 
flung  out  a threat  of  Ohio  seceding  from 
such  a Union!  But  none  of  it  at  all  dis- 
turbed us  youngsters.  It  was  only  talk. 

SixTY-Pmc. 

Froai  a Classmate  of  Prof.  Hall. 

Editors  Ahimni  Magazine: 

Having  had  a bit  of  a certain  kind  of 
ownership  in  the  late  Prof.  Hall  on  ac- 
count of  early  and  long-standing  associa- 
tion. it  was  pleasant  for  me  to  read  in 
Prof.  Martin’s  “appreciation”  of  the 
place  which  Prof,  Hall  had  won  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  those  among 
whom  he  worked.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  notes  beginning  at  a 
date  much  earlier  than  Prof.  Martin's 
acquaintance  will  not  be  excessive. 

My  first  recollection  of  Lyman  Hall 
pictures  him  as  a little  barefoot  boy  in 
a blue  cotton 'apron  in  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  then  Oberlin  union  school.  In- 
stantly upon  his  arrival  he  became 
distinguished  by  his  mental  ability. 
Through  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school,  five  years  in  all,  I was  in 


the  same  class  with  him  and  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  latter,  some  two  years 
older,  was  less  eminent  for  scholarship, 
but  he  had  fine  personal  qualities  and 
decided  business  gifts.  He  died  an  un- 
timely death  due  to  an  accident  several 
years  before  his  brother.  During  those 
school  days  I he  Hall  boys  and  four  or 
five  others  formed  a natural  little  clique 
which  was  referred  to  by  them  as  “ we 
boys.”  Several  of  us  besides  being  in 
school  together  were  in  the  same  Sunday 
school  class  and.  the  same  children’s 
prayer-meeting.  Upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Hall  boys,  I think,  we  formed  a lit- 
tle debating  club,  where  we  put  on  par- 
liamentary manners  and  discussed  the 
questions  of  the  day.  I once  attended  a 
Shakespeare  reading  at  the  Hall  home, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  brother 
and  sister,  Russell  and  Mary,  at  which 
the  Tempest  was  read.  This,  it  seems 
to  me.  was  practically  my  first  induction 
into  Shakespeare.  The  Halls  were  an 
active  and  brainy  family.  Russell  be- 
came a .successful  pastor  and  Mary  be- 
came a wife,  still  living  in  California  as 
Mrs.  Ezra  Geer.  The  parents  were  farm- 
ers, of  the  fine  New  England  stock  which 
makes  good  citizens,  good  scholars,  and 
good  Oberlinites.  At  one  time  I worked 
in  the  hay  field  with  the  Hall  boys  and 
their  father.  During  those  early  days 
Lyman’s  face  wore  the  same  simple, 
friendly  smile  which  all  will  remember, 
yet  behind  it  lay  the  seriousness  and  per- 
sonal independence  which  will  be  equally 
well  remembered.  His  mental  direction 
was  the  same  as  later.  In  the  high 
school  we  had  by  turns  to  write  crit- 
iques upon  the  rhetorical  exercises,  and 
in  one  of  these  I remember  making  the 
prophetic  remark,  " Lyman  Hall  would 
make  a good  historian.”  I think  he 
never  collected  a boy  museum  of  butter- 
flies, bird’s  eggs,  etc.,  or  took  much  in- 
terest in  making  kites  or  toy  boats, 
but  he  was  much  better  read  than  any 
other  of  us.  His  clear  head  and  excel- 
lent memory  enabled  him  to  succeed 
fairly  in  any  study,  but  history  was  un- 
doubtedly his  forte.  In  college,  he  be- 
came naturally  one  of  our  best  debaters. 
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and  when  in  Alpha  Zeta  he  and  Theo- 
dore Burton  w'ere  on  tor  discussion, 
there  was  a discussion  worth  listening 
to.  Fact  and  human  fact  was  his  ele- 
ment; fact,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  clear,  outstanding  definition. 
In  an  atlempt  to  analyze  the  subtleties 
of  Plato  or  Hegel  I judge  he  w'ould  not 
have  felt  at  home  or  have  attained  more 
than  a middling  success.  He  had  no 
great  gift  of  poetic  imagination,  and  in 
his  religious  experience  there  was  little 
if  anything  that  could  be  called  mystical. 
“ When  I made  up  my  mind  to  be  a 
Christian."  he  said,  in  effect,  " I believed 
that  God  had  accepted  me  and  that  I 
was  a Chri.saian.”  To  his  wholesome  na- 
ture this  was  quite;  possible,  but  it  is  not 
so  to  all.  As  a student  under  Ezra  Ab- 
bott, Lyman  Hall  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  data  of  modern  biblical 


criticism,  and,  as  W'as  inevitable  with  his 
matter-of-fact  and  independent  nature, 
took  what  was  then  a somewhat  ad- 
vanced position;  but  a few  conversa- 
tions early  and  late  have  left  me  with 
the  impre.ssion  that  he  never  went  fur- 
ther than,  if  as  far  as,  the  present  theo- 
logical leaders  at  Oberlin.  Prof.  Hall 
had  very  definite  opinions  on  subjects 
that  interested  him  and  was  ready  with 
definite  reasons  for  them;  yet  I think  he 
had  unusually  little  of  the  disposition  to 
stick  to  an  opinion  merely  because  it 
was  his.  Though  w'e  may  well  wish  that 
he  might  have  had  a few  more  years  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  his  life  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a broken  one  and  stands  be- 
fore us  as  a fine  example  of  w'orthy 
achievement. 

Edw^abd  S.  Steele,  ’72. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  8. 


Faculty  Notes 

Professor  Miskovsky  has  been  granted 
a year’s  leave  of  absence  and  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  take  up  work  for  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council.  He  will 
be  associated  with  Professor  H.  A.  Miller, 
director  of  the  Democratic  Mid-European 
Union. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Professor  Mal- 
lory, Professor  Williams  has  returned 
from  Washington  and  taken  up  his  work 
in  the  department  of  physics. 

Professor  Savage,  who  had  leave  of 
absence  this  year,  has  decided  to  remain 
in  Oberlin  and  has  resumed  his  work. 

Eugene  W.  Lyman,  D.D.,  who  taught 
last  year  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  was  inaugurated  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  religion  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New'  York. 
September  26.  Professor  Lyman  is  liv- 
ing at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  Professor  Holmes  has 
been  released  from  part  of  his  teaching 
duties  to  do  research  work  on  govern- 


n'lent  war  problems.  Professor  Jewett  is 
assisting  him. 

President  King  has  assumed  for  four 
months  the  leadership  of  the  religious 
work  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Prance.  He  has  recently  returned  to 
Paris  from  Italy,  where  he  saw  much  of 
the  northern  country  by  auto.  He  vis- 
ited various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters 
and  also  saw  a good  deal  of  the  Italian 
front. 

Books  of  Faculty. 

The  Oliver  Dlston  Company  will  soon 
publish  a new  book  by  Professor  Gehr- 
kens,  the  title  being  “Essentials  in  Con- 
ducting.’ 


Fifty-one  per  cent  of  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates in  this  year’s  class  have  become 
teachers;  ten  per  cent  have  entered  busi- 
ness, six  per  cent  social  service,  and 
eleven  per  cent  war  service.  The  tradi- 
tion seems  to  stand  that  half  the  mem- 
bers of  each  graduating  class  enter  the 
ranks  of  teaching. 
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College  Needs  and  Progress 

Suggestions  from  the  Annual  Reports 


“ The  greatest  immediate  need  of  the 
college,”  declare.s  Acting  President  Ed- 
ward Increase  Bosworth  In  his  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  No- 
vember 15.  “ is  the  clearing  up  of  all 
accumulated  deficits  and  of  its  whole 
‘advances’  account.  The  greatest  single 
need  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  prohahly  the  new  recitation  building 
which  Dean  Cole  so  earnestly  urges;  the 
greatest  need  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  is  also  for  new  buildings;  and 
the  greatest  need  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  is  probably  endowment  for  schol- 
arship and  loan  funds.”  This  was  a rep- 
etition of  President  King’s  summary 
given  the  year  before,  the  needs  specified 
having  been  emphasized  by  the  exper- 
iences of  the  period  intervening. 

Among  “ the  most  notable  events  of 
the  year  ” Dr.  Bosworth  specifies  " the 
wide  recognition  of  President  King’s 
leadership  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
country,  evident  in  his  appointment  a.-! 
chairman  of  the  committee  whose  work 
will  occupy  him  during  most  of  his  leave 
of  absence.  The  second  point  particu- 
larly emphasized  by  the  acting  president 
is  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Oberlin. 

“ It  is  particularly  fortunate  in  these 
days  of  widening  world  acquaintance 
and  merging  of  international  interests 
that  the  college  has  so  large  a number 
of  foreign  students,”  says  Dr.  Bosworth. 
"A  cordial  welcome  has  been  accorded 
this  fall  to  tw'o  young  women  from 
France,  sent  here  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Education.  The  number  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  students  has  been 
large  during  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  the  summer  session,  when  a good 
many  Chinese  students  have  been  at- 
tracted by  courses  which  Prof.  Sherman 
has  offered  exclusively  for  them.  ’The 
Chinese  legation  has  sent  word  that 
there  were  more  Chinese  women  stu- 
dents in  Oberlin  than  in  any  other  Amer- 
ican school  of  the  same  rank.” 

The  college  need  for  more  extended 
facilities  for  recitation  purposes  is  fur- 


ther dwelt  upon  in  the  report  of  W.  F. 
Bohn,  assistant  to  the  president.  “A  re- 
cent inspection  of  French  Hall  by  the 
statu  building  inspector  has  included 
that  building  with  Council  Hall  in  a 
recommendation  that  the  college  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  buildings  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,”  Mr.  Bohn  declared. 
" Only  the  pressure  of  the  war  situation 
and  the  request  of  the  government  that 
no  buildings  be  condemned  which  are 
not  utterly  unsafe  has  precluded  the  im- 
mediate order  that  the  college  provide 
other -recitation  rooms  for  the  students.” 

“ The  most  significant  work  of  the 
year,”  says  Florence  M.  Fitch,  chairman 
of  the  women’s  board,  " has  been  the 
study  given  by  the  Women’s  League,  its 
organization,  administration  and  legisla- 
tion. The  most  significant  changes  in 
legislation  are:  (1)  allovving  juniors  the 
same  degree  of  fi-eedom  as  seniors,  thus 
making  the  distinction  between  upper 
and  under  classmen;  (2)  granting  all 
women  the  privilege  of  the  library  for 
evening  study;  and  (3t  permitting  men 
to  call  on  Sunday  from  4:30  to  9 o’clock 
and  to  escort  the  young  w-omen  to 
church. 

" The  question  of  dancing  occasioned 
much  discussion:  after  careful  consider- 
ation the  joint  committee  recommended 
to  the  faculty  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the 
faculty  that  there  is  no  fundamental  rea- 
son why  dancing  may  not  be  introduced, 
provided  a satisfactory  solution  can  be 
found  for  the  various  practical  problems 
involved;  but  that  we  do  not  approve  the 
introduction  of  dancing  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war.” 

By  ballot  of  the  alumni  Dr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner  of  New  York,  was  reelected  to 
membership  on  the  board.  Nathan  C. 
Kingsbury  of  New  York.  Amos  M.  Mc- 
Nairy  of  Cleveland,  and  John  L.  Sever- 
ance, ’85,  of  Cleveland,  were  reelected 
for  the  full  term  of  six  vears.  G.  B.  Sid- 
dall  of  Cleveland,  of  the  class  of  ’91,  was 
elected  to  membership  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Fitch. 
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Extracts  from  Letters  of  President  King 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  King, 
we  are  permitted  to  give  our  readers 
these  extracts  from  letters  of  the  presi- 
dent: 

September  18,  1918. 

We  had  a full  day  yesterday  coming 
up  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  National  Head- 
quarters to  a first  line  trench  on  the 
Piave.  At  various  points  in  that  wind- 
ing trench  we  could  see  across  the  Piave 
to  the  Austrian  front  line  positions.  Air- 
planes flying  over  our  head  were  fired 
at  by  anti-aircraft  guns. 

It  is  fine  to  go  touring  in  this  way,  in 
a good  auto,  seeing  the  country  under 
these  peculiar  conditions.  . . . 

The  best  part  of  the  day  was  the  visit 
to  our  Oberlin  Ambulance  unit,  which 
we  found  without  much  difficulty.  They 
were  located  picturesquely  in  an  old 
church,  with  some  of  the  paintings  still 
undisturbed,  on  an  interesting  point  in 
the  line.  The  men  were  much  surprised 
to  see  me,  and  I was  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  have  supper  with  them.  Since  the 
men  with  me  were  anxious  to  get  on  to 
the  front  I had  to  go.  But  I had  a good 
visit.  I was  only  sorry  they  were  not 
all  there. 

September  20,  1918. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  Italian  holi- 
days, and  I am  celebrating  high  up  in 
the  Alps  at  an  Italian  military  station. 
We  came  a considerable  distance  by 
auto,  having  traversed  a large  part  of 
the  whole  Italian  front  in  the  one  day’s 
drive,  and  then  up  a wonderful  road  on 
the  shores  of  a beautiful  lake,  with  the 
mountains  towering  all  around, 

We  reached  our  destination  rather 
late,  on  account  of  the  engine  doing  some 


kicking — the  only  motor  trouble  we’ve 
had  in  three  days’  almost  continuous 
driving.  I was  up  at  5:00  this  morning, 
breakfasted  at  6:15,  and  we  all  got  off 
soon  for  one  of  the  famous  military 
passes.  After  we  left  our  autos,  we 
came  this  tar,  about  7000  feet  up,  by 
“ teleferica,”  shallow  iron  baskets  about 
six  feet  long,  in  which  two  men  stretch 
out  side  by  side  and  are  carried  up  the 
mountain  on  a wire  rope.  We  have  taken 
four  such  trips,  and  expected  to  take  two 
more,  but  they  say  there  is  so  much  wind 
and  such  a storm  on  the  last  stage,  that 
unless  they  both  subside,  it  will  hardly 
be  safe  for  us  to  go  farther.  So  we  are 
staying  here  at  this  military  station 
in  the  mountains.  An  Italian  captain 
brought  us  over  to  the  officers’  mess  at 
once  for  really  good  coffee,  and  toast, 
and  butter.  The  officers  are  most  cour- 
teous and  kind.  Americans  are  specially 
welcome  all  over  Italy.  Even  the  chil- 
dren often  call  out,  “ Viva  America.” 

The  Italians  give  an  artistic  touch  to 
about  everything  they  make.  This  little 
officers’  house  has  windows  painted  to 
show  a simple  leaded  glass  effect;  walis 
and  ceiling  in  patterns  of  wattled  reeds, 
corner  whatnots  built  In,  etc.  The  sol- 
diers have  built,  too,  a litte  chapel  with 
granite  columns  in  front,  and  decora- 
tions and  paintings  within,  all  done  by 
a talented  soldier  artist,  and  appropriate 
to  the  particular  situation.  . . . 

It  has  really  been  a remarkable  trip  I 
have  been  having  here  In  Italy,  for  Dr. 
Nollen  has  wished  me  to  see  as  much  as 
I could  both  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for 
Italian  soldiers,  and  of  war  conditions 
generally. 


The  Women’s  League,  the  organization 
which  includes  all  undergraduate  women 
in  Oberlin.  has  planned  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  war  work  for  the  year.  Besides 
providing  entertainment  and  social  life 
for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  they  send  greetings  to 
the  boys  overseas.  Twenty  French  sol- 


diers have  been  adopted  by  various 
groups,  who  will  see  lhat  these  soldiers 
receive  weekly  letters,  besides  being  re- 
membered on  the  general  holidays.  The 
work  for  the  French  and  Belgian  or- 
phans is  conlinued. 
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Artist  Recitals 


The  first  artist  recital  of  the  semester 
was  given  at  Finney  chapel  November  5 
hy  Charles  M.  Courhoin,  the  Belgian  or- 
ganist. His  program  follows: 


Passacaglia  in  C minor Bach 

Pastorale  in  G major  from  Second 

Symphony  Widor 

Scherzo  cantahile  Lefeburc-Wely 

Chorale  No.  3 C6sar  Franc'!c 

Benediction  Nuptiale  Saint-Saens 

Allegretto  De  Boeck 

Christiis  Resiirrexit  Ravanello 

Two  preludes  Saint-Sdens 

E major,  No.  1 
E flat  major,  No.  3 

Andante  from  First  Sonata MaiBy 

Marche  Hdroique  Saint-Sdens 


The  second  recital  was  given  hy  Mis- 
cha  Levitzki  on  Nevemher  16.  He  played 
the  following  program: 

Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A mi- 


nor   Bach-Liszt 

Andante  in  F major 
Ecossaises 

Beethoven 

Waldstein  Sonata  (C  major.  Op.  53)  . . 

Beethoven 

Allegro  con  hrio 
Introduzione  (Adagio  molto) 
Allegretto  moderato  (Rondo) 
Prestissimo 

Impromptu  in  F sharp  major 
Etude  in  G flat  (black  keys) 

Mazurka  in  A flat 
Valse  in  A flat 
Nocturne  in  F minor 

Chopin 

Etude  in  D sharp  minor Scriabine 

Music  of  the  Spheres 
Jolly  Gathering 

Dohnanyi 

Rhapsody  No.  13 Liszt 


U.  L.  A.  Lectures. 

The  U.  L.  A.  has  appointed  dates  for 
the  following  lectures: 

December  7.  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
“ Light  and  Shade  in  the  Land  of  Valor.” 
January  7,  Arthur  Riggs,  a stereopti- 
con  lecture  on  “ Heroic  Belgium.” 

March  10,  Baroness  Huard,  “ My  Home 
on  the  Field  of  Honor.” 

The  board  expects  to  announce  addi- 
tional dates  later. 


Peace  Celebratiox. 

Oberlin  turned  out  en  masse  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice was  announced  by  the  blowing  of 
the  fire  whistle  at  flve  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  A procession  was  formed, 
which  marched  through  the  .streets  and 
ended  at  the  chapel,  with  the  singing  of 
America.  At  ten  o’clock  there  was  a pa- 
triotic and  praise  meeting  at  the  chapel. 
The  Musical  Union  sang  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus,  and  the  national  airs  of  Amer- 
ica. France  and  England  were  sung  by 
the  audience,  with  Mr.  Wirkler  leading. 
Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright  led  in  prayer, 


and  addresses  were  given  by  Mayor 
Phillips,  Rev.  C.  H.  Williams,  Professor 
W.  J.  Hutchins  and  Dean  Bosworth. 


Students’  War  CirEST. 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  the  sum  al- 
lotted to  be  raised  in  the  students’  war 
chest  drive,  has  been  subscribed,  and 
plans  have  already  been  made  to  raise 
the  remaining  two  thousand  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  sum  will  cover  all 
student  giving  for  the  year,  not  only 
subscriptions  to  the  Big  Seven,  but  all 
local  giving,  which  includes  Shansi  fund, 
the  Armenian-Syrian  Relief,  Belgian  Re- 
lief. Red  Cross  campaign  and  member- 
ship. Mon  Soldat  and  French  Orphans. 
Of  this  amount  seven  thousand  goes  to 
the  Big  Seven,  three  thousand  to  the 
Shansi  fund,  fifteen  hundred  to  the  Syr- 
ian-Armenian  Relief,  fifteen  hundred  to 
the  Belgian  Relief,  two  thousand  to  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  seven  hundred  to  the 
French  Orphans,  nine  hundred  to  Mon 
Soldat,  thirty-eight  hundred  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  sixteen  hundred  to  miscella- 
neous giving. 
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OBERLIN  IN  T H E W A R 


Oberlin’s  Gold  Stars 

JAMES  BLAINE  MILLER.  1903. 
Captain  U.  S.  Coast  and  Goodetic 
Survey.  Died  on  the  Lusitania,  May 
7.  1915. 

CORNELIUS  HERMANN  TILLMAN, 
ex-1918. 

Corporal,  U.  S.  A.  A.  S.,  Section  587, 
Allentown.  Pa.  Died  of  pneumonia, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  January  24,  1918. 

CLARENCE  DAVIS  BRADLEY.  1902. 
Captain,  Medical  Department.  39th 
Infantry,  United  States  Army.  Died 
of  spinal  meningitis.  Camp  Greene, 
Charlotte.  N.  C.,  February  1,  1918. 
EDWIN  CURTIUS  TODD,  ex-1920. 
Private,  Company  F,  168th  Infantry, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Rain- 
bow Division.  Killed  in  accident, 
France.  March  9,  1918. 

JACOB  FRANKLIN  ALDERFER, 
c.  1903. 

Staff  Secretary,  American  Univer- 
sity Union,  Paris,  France.  Died  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  Paris.  France, 
March  16,  1918. 

HARRY  JAMES  SMITH,  ex-Faculty. 
In  the  Red  Cross  Service.  Died  in 
automobile  accident.  New  Westmin- 
ster, B.  C„  March  16.  1918. 

JAMES  G.  GRAY,  1913. 

Private,  16th  Company,  Fourth 
Training  Battalion,  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio.  Died  of  pneumonia,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  April  16.  1918. 
THEODORE  RAYMOND  FRUTIGER, 
ex-1919. 

Private,  Company  C,  302d  Heavy 
Tank  Battalion,  Camp  Colt  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  Died  of  acute  gastritis, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  19,  1918. 
FRANKLIN  WILLIAM  CLARK,  e.x- 
1915. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Aviation  Service, 
Brooks  Field.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Died  as  a result  of  accident.  Brooks 
Field.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  5, 
1918. 


ROGER  WHITMAN  HILLIS,  ex-1917. 
Private.  Machine  Gun  Corps,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  Killed  in 
action,  June  3,  1918. 

PAUL  EDWARD  BURTON,  1916. 
Private,  Base  Hospital  25,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Drowned  ac- 
cidentally, near  Alleroy,  France,  July 
15,  1918. 

DONALD  PRANK  GHENT,  ex-1915. 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  G,  59th 
Infantry,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Killed  in  action,  July  20, 
1918. 

EDWARD  HOWARD  DAVID  MARTIN, 
Acad.  1911-12. 

Private,  Company  I,  165th  Infantry, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Killed  in  action,  July  28,  1918. 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN,  JR.,  ex-1919. 
First-class  Quartermaster,  Naval  Avi- 
ation Service,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Died 
of  tuberculosis,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
September  3,  1918. 

HADLEY  HOWARD  TETER,  ex-1915. 
Assistant  Surgeon.  United  States 
Navy.  Died  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Tampa. 
September  26,  1918. 

CAREY  BLAKE  HOYMAN,  ex-1913. 
Ordnance  Department,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  Died  of  pneu- 
monia, France,  September  27,  1918. 

WILFRED  ADGATE  COBB,  u.  Cons. 
1912-18. 

Private,  Headquarters  Company,  13th 
Training  Battalion,  Field  Artillery. 
Died  on  the  Ticonderoga,  September 
30,  1918. 

WALLER  LISLE  HARRISON,  u.  1919. 
Aviation  Service,  American  E.xpedi- 
tionary  Forces.  Killed  in  action,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1918. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  JAMES  WILLBY, 
t.  1916. 

Chaplain,  5l4lh  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers (Captain  rank).  Died  of  pneu- 
monia at  sea,  October  4,  1918. 
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JOSEPH  REID  EARLY,  Acad.  1911-11. 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps,  United 
States  Army.  Died  of  pnuinonia, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  October  8,  1918. 

ADMONT  HALSEY  CLARK,  1910. 
First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Died  of  pneumonia,  Baltimore,  Md , 
October  13,  1918. 


From  Harold  H.  Glum,  ’17 

(Extracts  from  letters  written  his  pa- 
rents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Clum,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  0.) 

AVe  'moved  out  of  I’lelan  ivitli 
everytliiiig  we  Iiad  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  three  days  aud 
two  nights  in  a box  car.  It  really 
was  quite  enjoyable,  however.  Far 
more  so  than  I Iiad  anticipated.  In- 
stead of  putting  forty  men  in  a 
car  they  gave  ns  a car  for  each  sec- 
tion, and  as  some  of  the  men  were 
in  the  car  with  the  horses  it  left 
only  eleven  in  our  car.  W^e  all  had 
room  to  sit  and  look  out  the  door 
during  the  day  and  had  room  to 
stretch  out  at  night.  I slept  on  a 
wooden  bench,  and  slept  pretty  well 
at  that.  I enjoyed  watching  the 
scenery  as  much  as  ever.  We  passed 
near,  but  not  through  Paris.  We 
could  see  Eifl'el  tower  iu  the  dis- 
tance. 

We  got  off  at  [last,  Saturday  af- 
ternoou,  a week  ago,  waited  until 
dark,  and  then  hiked  down  a road. 
It  was  about  midnight  when  we 
turned  in  and  I slept  soundly.  Did 
not  get  up  until  late.  I had  hoped 
to  sleep  some  more  after  breakfast, 
but  we  had  to  pack  up  ready  to 
move  again,  and  then  stood  around 
in  the  rain  for  the  I’est  of  the  day. 
That  night  we  hiked  most  all  night 
in  the  rain.  ' The  roads  here  are  ma- 
cadamized with  a kind  of  lime  stone. 


Tliey  seem  to  be  quite  solid,  but 
when  it  rains  a slime  forms  on  the 
surface,  wliich  is  not  comfortable 
to  walk  in.  Hut  what  does  that 
matter?  I am  up  near  the  front  at 
last  and  might  as  well  get  used  to 
mud  and  wet  now  as  later.  i 

I am  a pennanent  orderly  for  E 
Co.  now,  and  spend  mo.st  of  my 
time  around  headquarters  of  the 
horsed  battalion  when  not  actually 
running  errands.  AV'^e  were  encamped 
in  woods,  for  a few  days  this  week. 
There  were  big  guns  all  around  us. 
The  wet  woods,  with  old  shell  holes 
here  and  there,  the  camouflaged 
guns,  dug-outs,  etc.,  the  sticky  mud, 
congested  roads,  and  dull,  damp, 
cool  atmosphere  were  so  much  like 
pictures  I have  seen  of  country 
near  the  front,  that  I began  to  think 
I was  really  on  active  service.  Then 
one  night  the  guns  began  to  siieak. 
I liave  been  out  in  quite  severe 
thunder  storms,  but  that  was  almost 
nothing  compared  to  the  booming 
of  the  guns.  AVhere- 1 was  the  flashes 
did  not  seem  as  blinding  as  light- 
ning, but  that  may  be  because  they 
were  modified  by  moonlight.  I was 
out  for  about  two  hours  that  night 
carrying  orders,  etc. 

It  may  be  cliflBcult  to  write  regu- 
larly from  now  on,  but  I shall  do 
my  best.  Don’t  worry,  I have  not 
been  in  any  real  danger  yet.  If  you 
miss  !a  letter,  it  probably  will  be 
because  I have  no  dry  place  to 
write  rather  than  because  I am 
missing. 

The  other  night  when  the  guns 
were  all  going,  some  just  seemed  to 
go  “ Bang,”  but  it  was  the  loudest 
bang  I ever  heard.  You  would  see 
a fla.sh  of  fire,  hear,  the  report,  and 
if  you  were  close  you  would  feel 
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your  clothes,  eveu  your  shoes,  press 
against  you  due  to  ,the  concussion 
of  the  air.  Other  gnus  went  sort 
of  “ Baug-IT-t,”  and  still  others 
made  a sort  of  rasping  bang  fol- 
lowed by  a whistle  as  the  projectile 
went  into  the  air.  Altogether  these 
guns,  with  the  echoes,  made  a noise 
like  one  terrific  clap  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed by  another  before  the  echoes 
of  the  first  had  time  to  die  away, 
and  this  kept  up  continuously.  Tlie 
more  distant  guns  made  just  oue 
continual  rumble.  When  a shell 
from  tlie  other  side  comes  over  you 
don’t  notice  the  report  of  the  gun 
that  sent  it.  You  only  hear  a rather 
high  pitched  “ z — z — zr,”  and  you 
know  it’s  coming  somewhere.  You 
keep  still,  wondering  how  close  it 
will  come.  The  whizzing  sound 
keeps  on,  “ z — zr — zr — bang,”  and 
it’s  all  over.  I have  not  had  any  of 
that  kind  come  very  close  to  me  yet. 


At  Vassar  Training  Camp 

Eighteen  Oberlin  women  were  in  the 
Vassar  training  camp  for  nurses  during 
the  past  summer.  This  Oberlin  group 
ranked  fourth  in  size  among  the  437  col- 
lege women  graduates  who  took  the  work 
designed  to  fit  them  for  entering  various 
civic  and  military  hospitals. 

Those  enrolled  were;  Carrie  Benham, 
’10;  Dorothy  Blake,  ’ll;  Virginia  Brown, 
’12;  Agnes  Barland,  ’14;  Cassa  Benham, 
Winifred  Ingersoll,  Helen  Hudson  and 
Elda  Kimmel,  ’15;  Luella  Dye,  ’16;  Ma- 
rlon Fenner  and  Esther  Alger,  ’17,  and 
Gwendolen  Garey,  Ruth  Brink,  Irene 
Dole,  Katherine  Hayden,  Mabel  Knapp, 
Harriet  Long  and  Margaret  Schauftler,  ’18. 

'They  enter  various  civil  hospitals, 
among  them  being  Lakeside  hospital  of 
Cleveland,  Mt.  Sinai  and  Post  Graduate 
in  New  York  City,  Johns  Hopkins  of  Bal- 
timore and  Cincinnati  General  of  Cin- 
cinnati. One  or  two  are  entering  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  or  near  Newi  York  City. 


Alumni  in  the  Service 

’88 — Prank  L.  Case  received  a promo- 
tion on  August  6 and  was  made  colonel, 
general  staff.  His  address  is  17th  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’89 — F.  A.  Hazeltine,  who  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  South  Bend, 
Wash,,  has  gone  to  France  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  He  has  a son  and  daughter  who 
are  students  at  Oberlin. 

’89 — P.  H.  Metcalf’s  address  is  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  12  Rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris. 

’91  Cons. — Jarvis  Strong  has  gone  to 
New  York  and  will  leave  at  once  for 
France  to  go  into  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  His 
address  will  be  Paris,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’92 — Caroline  E.  Chittenden  has  been 
in  government  service  in  Washington 
for  the  past  year,  and  is  now  employed 
in  .the  ordnance  department. 

’93 — Susan  P.  Hinman  has  gone  to 
Washington  to  continue  her  work  as  pri- 
vate secretary  for  Professor  H.  A.  Miller. 
Her  address  is  710  Seventh  street,  N.  W. 

’93 — Rev.  T.  T.  Holway  spent  three 
months  doing  confidential  work  for  the 
non-English  speaking  sub-section  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  War 
Department.  His  services  were  desired 
longer,  but  the  capitulation  of  Bulgaria 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  returning  to 
that  country,  where  he  has  been  a mis- 
sionary for  a good  many  years,  and  he 
is  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  go 
whenever  the  American  Board  is  ready 
to  send  him. 

’93 — George  Lee  is  a captain  in  the 
medical  corps.  Base  Hospital,  Camp 
Lee,  Va. 

’93 — A letter  from  his  wife,  Mary  Ben- 
nett Durand,  corrects  an  Alumni  Maga- 
zine statement  listing  E.  Dana  Durand 
as  head  of  the  Pood  Bureau  in  London, 
and  giving  the  name  of  Joseph  Cotton 
as  head.  Mr.  Durand  is  working  with 
the  Bureau,  however,  in  his  usual  way, 
except  in  the  intervals  when  he  is  forced 
to  the  golf  course  to  get  warm,  since  his 
office  has  to  be  heated  on  one  scuttle  a 
day. 

’93— George  Gill’s  address  is,  Capt.  M. 
R.  C.,  Camp  Lee,  base  hospital,  Peters- 
burg, Va.  In  "Eye”  clinic. 

’97— J.  H.  MacMurray  is  in  Red  Cross 
work  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 
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’97 — Will  A.  Dietrick  is  commanding 
ollicor,  S.  A.  T.  C.,  Temple  university. 
Philadelphia. 

’00 — Captain  George  W.  Sammons  is 
headquarters’  assistant  to  division  sur- 
geon, Ninth  Division,  Camp  Sheridan, 
Ala. 

’03 — Walter  J.  Ryan  is  captain  of  en- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 

’05 — Joseph  E.  Dunipace  is  an  opera- 
tive on  explosives,  inspection  division  of 
the  Detroit  ordnance  olilce. 

’05 — Ross  W.  Sanderson,  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  church  at  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  has  been  given  a leave  of 
absence,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  to 
permit  him  to  take  the  position  of  relig- 
ious work  secretary  under  the  National 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  in 
its  southern  department.  His  work  is 
limited  to  the  colleges  and  uiversities  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa. Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
which  have  established  units  of  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  There  are  about  fifty  such  in- 
stitutions, with  a student  population  of 
more  than  20,000. 

’07 — Harold  L.  Rogers  is  a research 
chemist.  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers’  ad- 
dresses 56  High  street,  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 

’07 — E.  Michael  Hoffman  has  gone  to 
Vladivostok  at  the  request  of  the  Int. 
Com.  to  start  community  work  in  Russia. 

’09 — Howard  Morse  is  a private,  Co.  H, 
138th  Infantry,  A.  E.  T. 

’09 — Here  is  the  address  of  Edmund 
Burroughs;  Second  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Burroughs,  C.  A.  R.  C., , 54th  Art.,  Un- 
assigned, A.  P.  0..  733  Am.  Ex.  Forces. 

’10 — William  S.  Bowen  is  in  the  School 
of  Metereology.  College  Station,  Texas. 

’10 — Pearl  Shafer  is  in  Washington, 
secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  salvage  di- 
vision. 

’ll — Edith  Aykroyd  has  recently  en- 
listed in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service  and 
gone  to  Prance.  She  expects  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  soon. 

’ll- — Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Towle  Is  in 
France,  310th  Engineers’  Regiment,  85th 
Army  Division. 

’12 — J.  Wlne’.s  address  Is  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
12,  Rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris. 

'12 — Edgar  Paul  Rothrock  is  in  the 


Field  Artillery.  Central  Officers’  Train- 
ing school  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Lou- 
isville, Ky.  Mrs.  Rothrock  is  at  the 
home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Foster,  Clyde,  0. 

’12 — Lieut.  Hugh  A.  Cameron  is  in  the 
supply  company,  56  Artillery,  C.  A.  C., 
A.  P.  O.  754,  Prance. 

’12 — Edward  H.  Pearson  is  a lieuten- 
ant, Co.  H,  312th  Infantry,  France. 

’12 — Dorothy  Roberts  Hastings  was 
chairman  of  the  woman’s  Liberty  loan 
committee  for  Perkins  county.  Neb.,  dur- 
ing the  Fourth  Liberty  loan  drive. 

’12 — Lillian  Blackwell  is  a Red  Cross 
nurse,  attached  to  Mobile  hospital  1, 
A.  E.  P. 

’12  Con. — Harold  Harvey  is  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France.  He  is  acting  as 
a director  in  the  evacuated  portion  of  the 
republic. 

’12 — Lieut.  Ernest  R.  Smith  has  gone 
overseas.  He  is  in  the  312th  Auto  Trans- 
port Division  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  reclamation  of  wrecked  army  trucks. 

’13 — Joseph  Albert  Hammond  has  fin- 
ished hi.s  course  at  the  chaplain’s  train- 
ing school.  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.  He  he- 
ceived  his  commission  and  was  ordered 
to  report  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 
New  York,  November  10. 

’13 — Lieut.  Carroll  M.  Roberts  is  in  the 
embarkation  office,  aviation  general  sup- 
ply depot,  concentration  camp.  Garden 
City,  L.  I. 

’13 — Cleo  West  is  in  Prance. 

’13 — Frederick  B.  Peake  is  reported  in- 
jured. He  is  in  signal  corps  service  in 
Prance. 

’13 — George  B.  Hastings  has  been  sent 
to  the  officers’  training  school  at  Camp 
Stanley,  Texas.  His  address  is  Troop  E, 
Candidates’  Section,  Cavalry  School. 

’14 — John  W.  Love  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  at  the  Central  offi- 
cers’ training  school  at  Camp  Gordon, 
Ga.,  in  October  and  assigned  to  Camp 
McClellan,  Aniston,  Ala. 

’14 — Edmund  C.  Leonard  has  been 
slightly  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
base  hospital  4 at  Treves. 

'14 — Paul  V.  Kreider  is  in  the  medical 
research  laboratory,  psychology  section, 
Hazelhurst  Field,  Mlneola,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 
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’14 — Joseph  Chari  (on  was  injured  at 
Chateau  Thierry. 

’14 — Lieut.  George  Hubbard  is  in  the 
radio  office.  Mitchell  Field,  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  217th  Aero  Squad. 

’14 — William  J.  Merle  Scott  received 
his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  in  June.  As  he  ranked 
second  in  a class  of  ninety-eight  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha,  the  honorary  medical  fraternity. 
He  has  received  his  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  medical  corps,  with  or- 
ders to  report  for  immediate  overseas 
duty  with  the  Evacuation  hospital  unit 
in  command  of  Major  McClure.  Dr. 
Scott  Is  the  twelfth  doctor  in  the  U.  S. 
to  receive  “immediate  overseas”  orders. 

’15 — Lieut.  Ellis  E.  Eggleston  is  a pi- 
lot, general  supply  depot,  concentration 
camp.  Garden  City,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

’15 — Josiah  B.  Buell  is  in  the  camp 
personnel  office,  Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

’15 — Nathan  L.  Mack  is  a second  lieu- 
tenant, 1 Prov.  Dev.  Brig.,  3 Bn.,  Co.  A, 
Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

’16 — Louis  Wolfe  is  an  ensign  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  pay  corps,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  West 
Chester. 

’16 — Reginald  Bell  is  a cadet  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  38th  class.  School  of  Fire. 

’16 — Marcus  M.  Kalbfleisch  is  a ser- 
geant in  the  medical  corps.  Camp  Hos- 
pital 29,  A.  P.  I. 

’16 — Paul  D.  Williams  expected  to  sail 
for  France  early  in  November.  He  is 
second  lieutenant,  observer  aviation. 

>16 — Roy  B.  Tillotson  is  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  Forces.  His  ad- 
dress is  9th  Regiment,  Barracks  951 
East,  Camp  Farragut,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

’16 — Grace  E.  Mong  is  a nurse  in  the 
base  hospital  at  Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Sem.  ’16 — William  A.  J.  Wilby  died  at 
sea  October  4 of  influenza,  followed  by 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  at  the  training 
school  for  chaplains.  Camp  Taylor,  and 
was  assigned  to  Battalion  544  of  Engi- 
neers, overseas,  rank  of  captain. 

’17 — Alexander  M.  Gordon  is  an  ensign, 
N.  A.  R.  F His  address  is  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
W.  57th  street.  New  York. 

’17 — Percival  Fisk  Johnson  is  at  the 
officers’  school,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 

’17— Emmons  S.  Coe  is  a private,  med- 


ical reserve  corps,  1515  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

’ll  Clarence  Pox  Deeler  is  a second 
lieutenant,  fieid  artiilery,  at  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Ky. 

’17— Private  John  S.  Gridley,  49th  Co., 
5th  Reg.,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  was  wounded  in 
the  left  foot  by  a shrapnel  hall,  October 
4,  going  over  the  top.  He  is  in  base  hos- 
pital 28,  Limoges,  France. 

’17 — Daniel  P.  Quiring  left  for  Prance 
in  October. 

Ex-’17 — John  E.  Stone  is  a second  lieu- 
tenant, Co.  M,  334th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F. 
His  address  is.  Care  Cox  & Co.,  Bankers, 
16  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng- 
land. 

’18 — Bracket  Lewis  has  been  reported 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Boshelviki.  He  es- 
caped to  Stockholm  and  has  probably 
returned  to  Archangel,  which  is  a dis- 
trict protected  by  the  Allies. 

’18 — John  H.  Harmon  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  chemical  warfare  work,  with 
rank  of  corporal.  His  address  is  Lock 
Box  426,  Co.  4,  Cleveland. 

’18 — Carrington  Marvin  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-consul  to  Norway,  with 
headquarters  at  Christiana. 

’18  Cons. — Werner  Kirk  Ridge  landed 
in  France  September  2. 

’18 — Donald  Wells  is  at  the  U.  S.  tech- 
nical school  for  inspectors,  Carney’s 
Point,  N.  Y. 

’IS — Raymond  W.  Goodwin  is  in  the 
chemical  warfare  service,  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland. 

’18  Cons. — Charles  W.  Lawrence  is  in 
Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  111., 
for  a course  of  study,  officers  'material 
school. 

’18 — Wilfred  E.  Kaufman  has  been  re- 
ported missing  in  action. 

’18 — Thomas  J.  Farquhar  is  at  Elling- 
ton Field,  Houston.  Texas,  cadet.  Squad  5. 

’21 — Joseph  M.  Clifford  is  in  the  ground 
school  of  naval  aviation,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  M.  I.  T. 


Former  Students  in  Service 

Ex-’12 — Stanley  Hoyman  is  in  an  ord- 
nance armament  school  in  France. 

Ex-’13— Mark  I.  Dahon  is  in  New  York, 
an  ensign,  U.  S.  N.  Address.  Municipal 
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Ferry  Terminal,  South  and  Whitehall 
streets. 

Ex-'H — Robert  F.  Kirshner  is  a sec- 
ond lieutenant,  observer  aviation,  and 
expected  to  sail  for  France  early  in  No- 
vember, 

Ex-T4 — Alberto  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  is  in 
France. 

EX-T5 — Horace  Leroy  Blair  is  in 
France,  Co.  3,  Motor  Section  305,  A.  E.  F. 

T5 — Carlos  B.  Wilbur  is  in  Co.  E,  6 th 
Engineers,  France. 

Ex-T6 — Perry  W.  Bailey  is  a sergeant, 
first-class,  base  hospital  94,  serial  num- 
ber 1443514,  A.  E.  F. 

Ex-’17 — Kenyon  Roper  is  reported  miss- 
ing in  action. 

Ex-T7 — Frank  Milton  Weeks  is  a lieu- 
tenant, first  proving  squadron,  Wilbur 
Wright  Field,  Dayton, 

Ex-’17 — Lloyd  G.  Mumaw  is  a second 
lieutenant,  F.  A.,  152d  Brigade. 

Ex-TS — Paul  S.  Bartholomew  is  with 
Battery  C,  326  F.  R.,  France. 

Ex-’20 — James  F.  Miskovsky  is  in  the 
ground  school  of  aviation,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  M.  I.  T. 

Ex-’20 — Harold  L.  Brooks  is  a private, 
55  Engineers,  Co.  H,  London,  England. 
A.  E.  F. 

Acad. — Donald  D.  Graham’s  address 
is  Canteen  Club,-  2738  Prospect,  Cleve- 
land. He  is  in  the  naval  reserve. 

Acad. — Roland  W.  North  is  in  France 
in  charge  of  pay  rolls  at  Aviation  Pro. 
Center  2. 

Sem. — Paul  Means  is  in  the  Assor  sec- 
tor in  Mesopotamia  with  the  English 
troops. 

Sem — Merrill  N.  Isely  is  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  infantry,  Camp 
Funston,  Kans. 

Sem. — Charles  W.  Cross  is  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  supply  company.  8th  Reg.,  F. 
A.  R.  D..  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Cons. — George  Lytle  Close  is  in  the 
Central  officers’  training  school.  Camp 
Gordon.  Ga..  Co.  21,  candidate. 

Acad. — Marshall  Scott  Barron  is  in 
France.  He  was  wounded  in  action  on 
Chateau  Thiory  sector  July  30  and  is  still 
in  the  hospital  at  Colonia,  N.  J.,  with 
a paralyzed  left  arm. 

Cons. — John  IV.  Brigham.  Jr.,  is  in  the 
aviation  'section,  signal  corps.  South 
Bend.  Wash. 


Cons. — Frederick  L.  E.  Bastel  is  in 
France. 

Cons. — Edwin  De  Witt  Hotchkiss  is 
is  France,  private,  first-class.  Headquart- 
ers 56  Engineers,  A.  P.  0.  731  A. 

Cons. — John  Edmond  De  Mott  is  vio- 
linist in  an  orchestra.  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Cons. — John  Walter  De  Vaux  is  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  His  address  i.s  3433  Carnegie 
avenue,  Cleveland. 

Cons. — La  Rue  Hewes  and  John  Doane 
enlisted  in  the  navy  last  August.  They 
are  in  the  training  station  at  San  Diego, 
preparing  to  take  up  radio  work  in  Har- 
vard university. 

Cons. — Leo  C.  Holden  left  Camp  Mer- 
ritt, N.  J.,  June  5 for  England  and 
France.  He  was  ill  from  July  until  Sep- 
tember and  was  sent  back  to  the  XT.  S. 
He  is  in  General  Hospital  26,  Ward  2, 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Clarence  ~W.  Shea  is  in  France,  A.  E.  F. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 

Ex-’18 — Russell  Morris  Guide  is  at 
Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Ex-’18 — Harold  E.  Hamilton  is  a ser- 
geant, 319th  Field  Signal  Bn.,  Prance. 

Ex-’18 — Leon  E.  Robinson  is  an  ensign, 
U.  S.  S.  Arizaba. 

Ex-’19 — H.  Clifford  Thompson  is  a pri- 
vate, Battery  A,  324th  Regiment,  A.  E.  F. 

Ex-’19 — Warren  E.  Steller  is  in  the  tJ. 

S.  naval  aviation  department,  chief  quar- 
termaster (aviation),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ex-’19 — Chauncey  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  i.s 
with  the  naval  aviation  forces  in  France, 
an  ensign.  His  address  is  4,  Place 
d’Jena. 

Ex-’19 — Donald  H.  McGill  has  com- 
pleted his  course  in  the  officers’  school 
at  Great  Lakes,  111.  He  is  sailing  on  the 
lakes,  steamer  Crawford. 

Ex-’19 — Herbert  P.  Lansdale  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  S.  A.  T.  C„  Tliiel  college, 
Greenville.  Pa. 

Ex-’I9 — Nathan  Berthoff  is  at  New- 
port. R,  I.,  U.  S.  S.  Celoritas,  government 
landing. 

Ex-’19 — Joseph  W.  Ellis  is  an  S.  A. 

T.  C.  instructor  at  Yale. 

Ex-’19 — John  Albert  Pierson’s  address 
is  Y.  M.  C.  A.  439,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Ex-’19 — Walter  K.  Bailey’s  address  is 
Camp  Dewey,  Co.  E,  3d  Regiment. 
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Ex-'20 — Louie  L.  Myers  is  a private, 
Evacuation  h'ospiiai  14,  A.  P.  0.  784,  A. 
E.  F.,  Franco. 

Ex-'20 — Charles  Howard  Adams  is  di- 
vision commander  of  aviation,  Cape 
May.  N.  ,J. 

Ex-’20 — Wailace  Bostwick  was  wound- 
ed during  the  summer  and  sent  to  the 
hospitai  at  Fontainebleau. 

Ex-’20 — D.  AVilber  Converse  died  of 
flu-pneumonia  in  a camp  in  Texas  No- 
vember 7. 

Ex-’20 — James  S.  Childers  qualified 
and  began  “solo  flying”  October  28.  He 
had  been  in  the  Boston  school  of  tech- 
nology and  later  entered  the  naval  re- 
serve flying  corps  at  Key  West.  Fla. 

Ex-’20 — W.  Lisle  Harrison  died  Octo- 
ber 3.  He  went  over  with  a Red  Cross 
ambulance  unit  and  later  trained  for 
aviation.  He  bad  been  badly  wounded 


by  a bursting  shell,  but  had  recovered. 

'20  Thomas  Cushing  and  his  brother 
Carl  wer(»  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ants at  the  Saumur  Art  School,  Sau- 
mur,  France,  October  1.  Thomas  is  now 
with  Battery  E,  325ih  Field  Art.  A.  B.  F., 
France,  and  Carl  has  been  sent  to  a 
tractor  school.  They  are  sons  of  Jose- 
phine Folger  Cushing,  '95,  P.  T. 

Ex-’21 — Thomas  M.  Anderson  is  in 
France,  sergeant.  Battery  E,  73d  Art.,  C. 
A.  C. 

Ex-’21 — Lawrence  M.  Plank  is  a cor- 
poral. Co.  clerk.  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J. 

Cons. — Wilfred  Cobb  was  drowned  Sep- 
tember 30  when  the  transport  Ticonde- 
roga  was  sunk  by  a German  submarine 
oft  the  Irish  coast.  He  had  enlisted  in 
the  heavy  field  artillery  and  w'as  trained 
at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 


Physical  Education  Graduates 


Ix  War  Work. 

'03 — Gail  Lowry  is  engaged  in  drafting 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'05 — Edith  Storey  (Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lampson)  is  doing  clerical  work  at 
AVashington,  D.  C. 

'10 — Vesta  M.  Little  is  director  of  rec- 
reation, National  AVar  AVork  Council.  Mu- 
nition Center,  St.  Etienne,  France. 

’ll — Margaret  Bradshaw  (Mr.s.  Harold 
McGee)  is  in  Patriotic  League  Work  at 
Columbus. 

'11 — Irene  M.  Raber  is  recreation  sec- 
retary under  the  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  in  France. 

'12 — Annabel  Bradstreet  has  a leave  of 
absence  for  one  year  from  Denison  Uni- 
versity, where  she  has  been  director  of 
the  AVomen’s  Gymnasium,  for  work  as 
social  director  for  student  nurses  at 
Camp  Grant.  Rockford,  111. 

'13 — Ruth  K.  Harrison  is  engaged  in 
war  recreation  work  with  (he  Y.  AV.  C.  A. 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

'13 — Mabel  Penfield  is  a reconstruction 
medical  aide  in  France. 

'14 — Mabel  Treat  is  director  of  recrea- 
tion under  war  camp  community  ser- 
vice, Minneapolis.  Minn. 

'14 — Edith  R.  Miller  is  in  war  camp 
community  service  at  Biloxi.  Miss. 

'16— Elisabeth  Greene  is  with  the  war 


department  of  the  Play  Ground  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City. 

'17 — Helen  Tuck  is  in  war  recreation 
work  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

ClIAXGES  IX  POSITIOX. 

'94 — Ermina  Tucker,  from  assistant  su- 
pervisor in  physical  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Minneapolis  to  supervisor 
in  public  schools,  Cleveland. 

'96 — Kern  Bayliss.  from  Minneapolis 
to  Community  House,  88  Depot  street, 
Salem,  O. 

'10 — Rheba  Nickerson,  from  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Bellingham,  AA''ash.,  to  take 
up  work  in  physical  education  in  the 
high  school,  Seattle,  AVash, 

'11 — May  Armstrong,  from  director  of 
physical  educalion  in  the  state  normal 
school  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y„  to  physical  ed- 
ucation work  in  the  public  schools.  Lake- 
wood,  O. 

'13 — Mae  Kelly,  from  supervisor  of 
physical  education  in  Central  high  school, 
Cleveland,  to  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  state  normal  school,  Moor- 
head, Minn. 

>16_Lucile  Hiserodt.  from  teacher  of 
l)liysicai  education  in  high  school,  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  to  teacher  of  physical  educa- 
(ion  in  high  scliool,  Rockford.  III. 
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’16 — Nessio  Hobbs,  from  instructor  in 
physical  education  in  College  for  Women. 
Western  Reserve  University,  to  instructor 
in  physical  education,  Oberlin  College. 

'17 — Edith  Gates,  from  physical  di- 
rector, V.  W.  C.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to 
department  of  physical  education,  public 
schools,  Minneapolis. 

’17 — Elizabeth  Hill,  from  instructor  in 
physical  education.  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. to  physical  director.  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

’17 — Myra  Wade,  from  instructor  in 


physical  education,  public  schools,  Ellen- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  to  assistant  physical  director. 
The  James  H.  Mead  Club,  Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

’17 — Ethel  Reed,  from  teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  in  high  school,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  to  assistant  in  department  of  phys- 
ical education,  public  schools,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

’18 — Charlotte  Ballard,  from  teacher  of 
pliysical  education  in  high  school,  Eu- 
gene. Ore.,  to  chemist  at  the  Western  su- 
gar refinery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1‘’KI.I.0\VSI11I’S  IX  l-'li.VXt'E. 

Oberlin  women  will  be  intere.sted 
in  an  annonncement  by  the  fellow- 
ship committee  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  of  two  fel- 
lowships offered  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Snperieure  pour  Jennes  Filles 
at  Sevres,  France.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes  of  Yale,  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American 
University  Union  in  Europe,  has 
received  notice  from  tlie  executive 
committee  of  the  union  in  I’aris 
that  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  France  offers  to  American 
women  graduate  students  through 
the  American  University  Union  the 
two  fellowships  per  year  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Mr.  Stokes  decided 
that  the  best  agency  for  awarding 
the  fellowships  was  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  The  fellow- 
ship committee  will  act  as  a com- 
mittee of  awards.  These  fellow- 
ships include  board,  lodging,  and 
all  tuition  fees  for  a year  in  the 
famous  school  at  Sevres.  Probably 
no  school  offers  a finer  opportunity 
to  the  serious  American  woman 
wlio  wishes  to  do  advanced  work 
along  almost  any  of  the  main  lines 
of  research.  Tho.se  interested  should 
get  in  touch  at  once  with  Miss 


Margaret  F.  Maliliy,  Barnard  col- 
lege, New  York  City,  chairman  of 
the  fellowship  committee  of  Ihe  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  Association. 


A Proposal  for  German  Colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  The  Lon- 
ilon  S])ectator  revivi’  ihe  jiroposal 
(which  luu  been  discussed  in  Eng- 
land before  I ihat  this  coimi  ry 
should  be  asked  to  protect  the  late 
German  colonies,  or,  more  accu- 
rate!}’, de]ien(lencies  in  Africa.  The 
proposal  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
attractive,  but  it  might  have  at 
least  one  huge  a<lvantage  in  giving 
to  highly  trained  colored  men  in 
this  country  a share  in  that  bind- 
ing 11])  of  the  world’s  wounds  that 
must  be  one  of  the  chief  glories  and 
anxieties  of  our  immediate  future. 
!■  had  always  known  that  the  white 
po])ulation  of  the  territories  was 
exceedingly  small;  on  a visit  to 
German  Fast  Africa  I discovered 
that,  except  for  a few  officials,  it 
])ositively  does  not  exist. — Tan  C. 
Hannali,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  men  of  the  Students’  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  at  Mt.  Union  college  have  com- 
plied with  the  college  rules  and  agreed 
to  refrain  from  smoking  in  the  college 
buildings  or  on  the  campus. 
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’52  O.  C..  ’55  Sem. — The  following  ap- 
peared in  a Redlands  (Calif.)  daily  re- 
cently: Rev.  Henderson  Judd,  retired 

Episcopal  rector  and  Bishop  Johnson’s 
chaplain  in  Los  Angeles,  arrived  yester- 
day in  Redlands.  He  is  ninety-two  years 
of  age,  hale  and  hearty,  and  he  yesterday 
drove  his  own  car  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Redlands  and  probably  established  a rec- 
ord for  those  who  are  past  the  allotted 
four  score  and  ten. 

’55 — Martha  Parmelee  Rose  lives  at 
2084  Cornell  Road,  Cleveland.  She  is 
eighty-four  years  old,  but  has  lost  none 
of  her  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Oberlin. 

’59 — G.  F.  Wright,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  for  the  last  ten  years,  de- 
clined further  election  to  office  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  ex-Governor  Campbell 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  society 
has  done  much  in  preserving  both  rel- 
ics of  prehistoric  times  and  historical 
sites. 

’65 — E.  F.  Moulton  of  Warren,  O.,  vis- 
ited Oberlin  recently.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  schools  for 
eighteen  years,  of  the  Warren  schools  for 
thirteen  years,  and  of  the  Oberlin  schools 
for  seven  years. 

’69— Rev.  C.  N.  Fitch  is  in  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  west  side  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

’71 — Mrs.  Carrie  Castle  Westervelt  of 
Honolulu,  H.  1.,  a former  student  in  the 
conservatory,  has  visited  recently  at  the 
home  of  Professor  Swing  on  South  Pro- 
fessor street.  She  is  now  devoting  most 
of  her  time  to  Red  Cross  work,  while  her 
hu.sband.  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  of  the 
class  of  ’71  college,  and  of  the  class  of 
’74  0.  T.  S.,  is  in  the  recruiting  service 
on  the  islands.  His  services  are  of  es- 
pecial value  to  the  government  because 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  dialects. 

’72 — Rev.  George  E.  Hall  is  living  at 
1254  Oak  Knoll  avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

’74.  ’79 — Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Swing  have  gone  to  their  cottage  at  Co- 
coanut  Grove,  Fla.,  for  the  winter. 


’85 — At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  held  in  New 
York  October  11,  a portrait  of  the  late 
Charles  M.  Hall  was  unveiled. 

’87 — In  a recent  publication  entitled 
" The  Imperial  Japanese  Mission  to 
the  United  States,”  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  there  is  contained  a special  note 
to  the  effect  that  special  obligations  in 
(he  compilation  of  the  volume  are  due 
to  Mr.  T.  lyenaga,  director  of  the  East 
and  West  News  Bureau.  He  graduated 
from  Oberlin  college  in  the  class  of  ’87, 
and  has  taken  an  important  interest  in 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Far  East. 

’91 — Clark  B.  Firestone  was  chairman 
for  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  re- 
cent Liberty  loan  campaign.  He  deliv- 
ered the  dedicatory  address  when  the 
city  of  Wellsville  unfurled  its  honor  flag, 
token  of  its  oversubscription  to  the  loan. 

’93 — Ida  F.  Hayden  is  teaching  at  Fisk 
university,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

’95  P.  T. — Sarah  Terrell  Stockwell  re- 
turned a year  ago  from  Chile,  S.  A., 
where  she  had  made  her  home  for  six 
years.  She  has  been  living  this  past 
year  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  has  recently 
moved  to  New  York.  Her  address  until 
she  is  permanently  located,  is  in  care  of 
her  husband,  R.  H.  Stockwell,  The  Rob- 
ins Converting  & Belt  Co.,  13  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

’97 — Dr.  Harlan  Dudley  of  Berea  col- 
lege hospital,  Kentucky,  writes  friends 
at  Jefferson,  0..  his  former  home,  that 
he  is  convalescing  from  an  attack  of  the 
influenza  and  that  Mrs.  Dudley  was  then 
just  coming  down  with  it.  He  said  that 
of  more  than  150  patients  admitted  to 
the  hospital  with  the  influenza  only  one  up 
to  that  time  had  developed  pneumonia. 

’97 Dr.  R.  M.  Strong  has  resigned  as 

professor  of  anatomy  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  to  accept  the  po 
sition  of  professor  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  anatomy  in  the  medical 
school  of  Loyola  university,  Chicago.  The 
Loyola  medical  school  is  reorganizing 
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and  Dr.  Strong  has  been  asked  to  de- 
velop a lir.'it-class  department  of  anal- 
oniy.  His  home  address  is,  5735  Black- 
stone  avenue,  Chicago,  and  his  office  ad- 
dress 706  South  Lincoln  street,  Chicago. 

’97 — William  Leon  Dawson  is  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Oology  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  “ From  November 
last  July  1,”  he  writes.  “ I served  a lo- 
cal aircraft  organization  of  considerable 
promise,  first  as  financial  solicitor  and 
later  as  secretary.  This  enterprise  re- 
ceived some  government  recognition:  biu 
when  it  became  clear  that  it  was  to  be 
a sort  of  governmental  experiment  sta- 
tion instead  of  a capacity  producer,  as 
we  had  intended.  I severed  my  connec- 
tion.” 

’98 — Annie  Bennett  Ensminger  has 
moved  from  Lyons,  Colo.,  to  Denver, 
where  her  husband  has  a pastorate.  Her 
address  is  666  King  street. 

’00 — Philip  B.  Treash  was  elected  a 
comon  pleas  Judge  at  Akron,  0.,  at  the 
November  election.  The  Beacon-Journal 
of  Akron  pays  him  this  compliment: 
” Mr.  Treash  is  a most  excellent  lawyer, 
a student,  a keen  and  successful  ana- 
lyst of  legal  problems,  a good  trial  law- 
yer, and  a man  against  whose  character 
no  word  of  reproach  can  he  said.  Treash 
is  conscientious  and  high  minded  and 
square  as  a die.  He  is  trusworthy, 
careful,  straightforward,  able,  and  a 
man  of  high  character  and  ideals.” 

’00 — Jame.s  M.  Fitch  is  in  charge  of  the 
dry'  goods  department  of  William  Peck 
& Co.,  exporters  to  Brazil,  Pearl  street. 
Neyv  York. 

’02  Sem. — Rev.  W.  R.  Kedzie,  pastor  of 
St.  Johns  (Mich.)  Congregational  church, 
has  been  called  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  at  Cleveland,  0. 
Rev.  Mr.  Kedzie  is  a son  of  Prof.  Kedzie, 
formerly  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
Oberlin. 

’03 — Carl  M.  Brewster  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  a full  professorship  in  chemis- 
try in  the  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  college  for  the 
present  year. 

’03 — Flora  K.  Heebner.  who  since  1901 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  women’s  work 
at  Taiku.  Shansi,  China,  is  at  home  on 


a year’s  furlough.  Her  addre.ss  is  R.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

’05 — M.  E.  Chamberlain  is  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Hurley,  S.  D.  The 
school  building  burned  one  yveek  after 
the  beginning  of  the  term  and  the  su- 
perintendent has  been  obliged  to  use  two 
churches  and  the  Odd  Fellows  hall  for 
his  classes. 

’07 — Leonard  V.  Koos  yvas  made  full 
professor  of  education  in  the  Universit;/ 
of  Washington  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  regents.  He  received  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1916. 

'08 — Mabel  Whiting  is  teaching  ad- 
vanced mathematics  in  the  college  at 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.  Her  address  is  519  West 
1st  street,  Santa  Ana. 

’09 — A letter  has  been  received  by 
friends  of  Seth  Lake  Strong,  yvho  left 
here  last  summer  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren for  Bangkok.  Siam,  where  he  is 
teaching  in  the  Imperial  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  reports  an  ideal  voyage,  with 
stops  en  route  in  Honolulu,  China  and 
Japan. 

’10 — Arthur  0.  Stockbridge’s  address 
is  Bethel  Manse,  Whitehall,  Md. 

’ll — Dr.  Robert  E.  Cu.shman  ha.s  been 
made  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

’ll — Arthur  Baker  is  scout  executive 
tor  the  Oak  Park  (111.)  district  council 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

’12 — Nellie  F.  Felton  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  Lakewood  Hall,  a 
private  school  for  girls. 

’14 — C.  T.  Habegger’s  address  is  Berne, 
Ind. 

’15 — Cassa  C.  Benham,  yvith  Carrie  A. 
Benham,  ’10,  is  in  training  at  the  Cincin- 
cinnati  General  hospital.  Their  address 
is.  School  of  Nursing  and  Health. 

’15 — Margaret  Potter  is  instructor  in 
psychology  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  university. 

’15 — Jessie  Butts  is  Latin  teacher  and 
preceptress  in  the  high  school  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 

’16 — Elizabeth  Marlin  has  a position  in 
the  Garfield  bank,  Cleveland. 

’16 — Amy  F.  Webster  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

’17 — Ethel  M.  Hoyve  Is  teaching  algo- 
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bra  and  French  in  the  high  school  at 
Salamanca.  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  120 
Jefferson  street. 

’17 — Mary  Krleg  is  teaching  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo. 

’17 — Edith  Gates  is  physical  director 
in  the  Central  high  school  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

’17 — Bernice  Luckey  is  an  investigator 
and  placing-out  agent  for  the  colored  or- 
phan asylum  at  Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

’17 — Florence  A.  Wagner  entered  the 
Stanford  school  tor  nursing,  Lane  hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  1 and 
expects  to  complete  the  course  in  two 
years,  one  year  being  allowed  for  college 
work. 

’18  Cons. — Adelaide  Wood  is  studying 
music  in  Chicago. 

’18  P.  T. — L.  Ruth  Bixby  is  studying 
in  Oberlin. 

’18  P.  T. — Mary  C.  Brown  is  instructor 
in  physical  education  at  Indiana  univer- 
sity, Bloomington.  Ind. 

’18  P.  T. — Dorothy  T.  Brush  is  study- 


ing in  Oberlin  and  teaching  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Elyria. 

Ex-  20  Portia  M.  Johnson  is  matron 
of  the  colored  orphan  asylum  at  River- 
dale-on-Hudson. New  York.  Josephine  D. 
Lewes,  formerly  matron,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent.  Mar- 
garet Wilson  has  given  up  her  work  in 
the  same  institution  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  a military  training  hospital. 


Former  Students 

Martin  L.  Davey,  student  in  the  acad- 
emy from  1904  to  1907,  now  mayor  of 
Kent,  O.,  was  elected  to  congress  from 
fourteenth  Ohio  district  in  November. 

Con. — Miss  Lulu  M.  Guiney,  who  com- 
pleted the  course  in  public  school  music 
in  1918,  is  supervisor  of  music  and  di- 
rector of  community  singing  in  Howar- 
den,  Iowa. 

Con. — Mrs.  Mabel  Starkey,  who  com- 
pleted the  course  in  public  school  music 
in  1915,  is  now  director  of  music  in  a 
large  Akron  high  school. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Ex-’20 — Frances  White  to  James  Edwin 
McCime  of  Cornell  ’18,  who  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


MARRIAGES 

’17 — Anna  Tang  to  S.  Q.  Wong  of  Co- 
lumbia university.  New  York,  September 
5.  For  the  present  they  are  living  in 
Detroit.  Mich. 

’18  0.  G.  S. — Edith  Clara  Riggs  to  Ira 
Edmond  Gillet,  Oberlin,  July  6. 

Ex-Cons.  ’21 — Irene  McCanne  to  Lieu- 
tenant H.  P.  Sanford,  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 5. 

’01 — Ethel  M.  Crandall  to  Harold  S. 
Orr.  Their  address  is  1620  Poplar  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’09  Acad — Florence  C.  Harvey  to 
George  C.  Pinger  of  New  York.  August 
17.  Their  address  is  532  W.  111th  street. 
New  York. 

Bx-’13 — Ethel  Lucinda  Chapman  to  Dr. 
Martin  Bushnell  Jelliffe,  first  lieutenant 


in  the  medical  corps,  U.  S.  A.,  October  5, 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BIRTHS 

’05-’06 — To  Jessie  B.  and  Clara  Husted 
Wolfe,  a son,  Jes.se  B.,  Jr.,  at  Oberlin, 
August  29. 

'08 — To  George  S.  and  Florence  Farr 
Pierce,  a daughter,  Anne  Elizabeth.  Oc- 
tober 10,  at  Lakewood  hospital.  They 
live  at  1601  Robin  wood  avenue.  Lake- 
wood. 

’09 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Bur- 
ton. 3115  Davenport  street,  Omaha,  Neb., 
a son,  October  14. 

’ll— To  Rev.  Rhys  Price  Jones  and  Ma- 
rian Mortland  Jones,  a son.  Richard 
Francis,  at  Franklin,  Ind.,  October  24. 

'12 — To  Charles  Emory  Franks,  ex- 
Acad.  and  FYances  Hill  Franks,  ’12,  a 
son,  Emory  Weston  Franks,  October  9. 

'13 — To  A.  C.  and  Mabel  Byers  Reed, 
a son,  Carl,  August  16.  at  Cisco,  Texas. 

'15 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy  Simms,  a 
son,  Robert  Lacy  Simms,  October  15.  Al- 
amagora,  N.  M. 
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Deaths 


Joil.v  JKI-KK«.S.  '67. 

John  JeffiTs  dl€>d  October  22.  at  New 
Florence.  Mo. 

Pavl  a.  Gw;examyer,  '07. 

Paul  A.  Greenamyi-r  died  in  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  San  Francisco,  following  an  op- 
eration. He  had  been  teaching  the  past 
two  years  in  the  State  Polytechnic  School 
at  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.,  and  had  begun 
work  in  the  Mission  high  school  in  San 
Francisco  this  fall. 

Ralph  E.  Ellis,  k.k-'07. 

Ralph  Edgar  Ellis  of  Hubbard  Woods, 
III.,  died  at  Mercy  hospital.  Chicago.  Oc- 
tober 27,  of  pneumonia  contracted  in 
New  York.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sherman-Ellis  Company,  dealing 
in  workmen’s  compensation.  He  entered 
Oberlln  as  a freshman  in  1903  and  stud- 


ied here  for  two  years.  He  is  survived 
by  a widow  and  two  children. 

Va.v  1.  Ward,  '08. 

Van  I.  Ward,  director  of  athletics  at 
North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science, 
died  Thursday,  October  10,  from  an  at- 
tack of  influenza.  He  was  a prominent 
alhlete  during  his  college  years  and  was 
known  as  "Butch”  Ward. 

Clarence  S.  Falxkner,  '09. 

Clarence  S.  Faulkner  died  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, N.  J.,  of  Spanish  influenza,  de- 
veloping into  pneumonia.  In  1913  he  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  from  Columbia.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife. 

Ethel  Forbes  Brown. 

Ethel  Forbes  Brown,  wife  of  George 
Reuben  Brown.  '04,  died  of  pneumonia, 
after  a wet*k’s  illness,  at  St.  Luke's  hos- 
j>ital,  Cleveland.  October  24. 
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OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 

Offers  imiisiral  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  tile  intellectual  ami  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  retjuired  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  I'achelor  of  Music. 

U.  S.  MILITARY  UNIT  IN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
FOR  MEN  OVER  18 
ENLISTMENT  ENCOURAGED 

Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  ^\^  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 


President  H.  C.  King 


Religion  as  Life 

Rational  Living  

. .do. 

$1.00 

1.25 

Moral  and  Religious 
of  Our  Times 

Challenge 

1.50 

Reconstruction  in  Theology. 

. .do. 

1.50 

Ethics  of  Jesus 

1.50 

Laws  of  Friendship 

. .do, 

1.25 

It’s  All  in  the  Day's 

Work do. 

.60 

Fundamental  Questions  

$1,60 

The  Way  of  Life.... 

.60 

Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  In  the  Life  of  Christ net.  .75  Thirty  Studies  about  the  Life  of 

Christ  in  Everyday  Life do,  .75  Christ  do  .50 

Call  for  Character net.  .25 

Any  of  the  Above  Sent  Postpaid 

Miscellaneous  Books 

The  Study  of  the  History  of  Mu-  Music  and  the  Higher  Educa- 

sic.  Prof.  Edvk-ard  Dickinson.net.  $2.50  tion  Prof,  Edward  Dlckinson.net.  $1.50 
Music  in  the  History  of  the  Music  Notation  and  Termlnol- 

Western  Church,  Prof.  Edward  ogy.  Prof.  Karl  Gehrkens do.  1.20 

Dickinson  do.  2.50 

The  Education  of  a Music  Lover  .do,  1.50 

De.sides  the  Oberlin  books  we  make  a specialty  of  mall  orders  for  all  books. 
Our  facilities  are  such  ns  to  secure  prompt  service  and  lowest  price.s, 

Oberlin  Pennants  and  Pillows. 

Holiday  Greeting  Cards. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

MUST  BE  READY  EOR  THE  UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY  TOR  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP  AETER  THE  WAR 


THE  NEW  GItOUP  PLAN  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OP  THEOLOGY 

Made  necessaiw  by  tlie  recommeiidation  of  the  State  Buildiug  In- 
spector condenniing  Council  Ilall,  olfers  a very  unusual  opportunity  for 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

The  NEED  is  acute  because  tlie  School  of  Theology  DOES  NOT  share 
in  the  HALL  BEQUEST. 

The  IMPORTANCE  of  this  department  is  em])hasizcd  by  its  sti’ategic 
location  in  the  IMiddle  West,  its  strong  faculty,  its  yital  connection  with 
the  Y.  !M.  C.  A.,  social  and  missionary  enterprises,  its  traditional  em- 
phasis on  ju-actical  all  around  training  for  the  ministry. 

For  additional  information  address 

F.  BOHN,  Assistant  to  the  President 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LECAr,  TITLE: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College’’ 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  In  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


FINNEY  CHAPEL 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  next  term  of  work  for  the  Oberlin  unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  will  begin  Monday,  December  30,  1918.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion are  now  being  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  second  semester  of  the  regular  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1919.  Forty  additional  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 
Applications  for  admission  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  matters  and  requests  for 
catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  for  a thoughtful,  even-tempered  peri- 
odical, free  from  sensationalism,  bitterness  and  prejudice.  Such  a periodical  is 


a weekly  journal  of  Literature,  Drama,  Art,  Music,  Science,  Finance,  and  Pol- 
itics. For  over  fifty  years  America’s  foremost  critical  review. 


The  Enterprise  Electric  Construction  Co. 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE  NATION 


20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
$4.00  a year 


THE  NATION 


A.  L.  OPPENHEIMER,  President 


Contractors  --  Supplies  --  Fixtures 


Bell  Rosedale  3195;  Cuy.  Princeton  29 
The  Vickers  Building,  6507-6509-6511  Euclid  Avenue 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE 


PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 


Established  1842 


9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument  — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them- 
Every  single  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 


The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


V 


